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NATIONAL  CANNED 

SALMON  WEEK 


In  ^lareh,  to  roinoicle  with  National 
Canned  Salmon  W  eek,  we  are  fea¬ 
turing  Canned  Salmon  as  part  of  our 
eontimious  edueational  eampaign. 
In  this  month’s  advertisement  in 


grcteery  magazines,  we  are  telling 
almost  100,000  retail  groeers  “ways 
to  sell  more  Canned  Salmon”— urg¬ 
ing  them  to  feature,  suggest,  display, 
push  this  produet  in  their  stores. 
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SPRING  freshets  melt  the  snows  from  the  hillside  and  the 
sparkling  ice  from  the  brook.  There  is  hustle  and  bustle 
everywhere  for  spring  planting  is  just  ahead.  Soon  the  tiny 
shoots  will  come  from  the  ground  and  buds  will  spring  from 
the  trees.  Now’s  the  time  to  plan  for  the  canning  season. 
Heekin  is  fully  prepared  to  take  care  of  your  can  require¬ 
ments  ...  no  matter  their  size.  All  winter  long  we  have  been 
making  tin  cans  by  the  millions  and  storing  them  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  arrive  “on-the-dot”.  If  you  have  not  already  placed 
your  order  for  cans  why  not  enjoy  the  Personal  Service  we 


give  to  all  of  our  customers  .  .  .  why  not  become  a  Heekin 
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The  Sealing  of  Cans 
Under  Vacuum 
Opens  New  Possibilities 


I 
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No.  225  Vacuum 

Can-Closing 

Machine 


Alert  Canners  have  plans  for  new  and  pro¬ 
fitable  products  that  are  made  possible  by 
vacuum  sealing. 

Cameron  has  perfected  the  closing  machines 
that  attach  can  covers  in  a  Vacuum  Chamber. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  Chicago,  IJ*  S.  A. 
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V^HIS  advertisement  is  the  second  of  Continental’s  1935  “human* 
interest’’  series.  Watch  for  it  in  the  March  16  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  the  May  copy  of  Good  Housekeeping  and  in  Time  of  April  8th.  These 
arresting  fulI*color  advertisements  are  telling  the  truth  about  “Health  and 
Freshness  Sealed  in  Cans"  to  more  than  5,000,000  housewives  each  month. 
They  continue  the  Continental  Can  Company’s  educational  crusade  to 
promote  a  full  appreciation  of  Canned  Foods’  goodness. 
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N  THE  SPOT  LIGHT — It  is  not  new  for  canners  to 

engage  in  politics,  nor  for  some  of  them  to  rise  to 

the  heights.  Locally  many  of  them  are  the  big  shots 
of  their  sections,  but  during  last  week  they  seem  to 
have  been  more  active  than  usual.  For  instance : 

C.  P.  Helferty,  the  well  known  salmon  operator  of 
the  Northwest,  caused  the  whole  country  to  sit  up 
and  take  notice  by  his  proposed  State  law  to  compel  all 
government  employes  to  wear  a  distinctive  uniform, 
and  on  it  a  badge  or  other  insignia,  denoting  the  work 
they  do,  or  are  supposed  to  do ;  and  by  the  further  urge 
that  all  States  enact  such  a  law,  together  with  the 
Government.  His  idea  is  that  with  the  multitude  of 
such  officeholders,  seen  everywhere,  the  tax-paying 
public  will  become  more  conscious  of  their  number, 
and  of  the  expense  they  are  to  maintain.  And  there 
is  a  lot  in  that.  It  would  bring  home  to  the  public 
that  about  42  cents  it  pays  out  of  every  dollar  goes  to 
support  this  army,  and  might  result  in  a  reduction  to 
a  sane  base. 

And  Mayor  F.  Hall  Wrightson,  of  standards  and 
grades  fame,  who  proposes  to  “pretty  up”  his  home 
town  of  Easton,  Md.,  by  the  planting  of  many  trees, 
to  make  it  a  beauty  spot  of  the  Shore.  He  made  front¬ 
page  on  this. 

And  there  is  always  popular  and  widely  known  S. 
Carl  Cooling,  sales  manager  of  the  Metal  Package 
Corp.,  who  is  running  in  the  Baltimore  City  primaries, 
on  the  Republican  ticket,  for  President  of  the  City 
Council.  Carl  is  out  for  the  nomination — and  possibly 
to  prove  that  there  is  at  least  one  Republican  left- 
while  his  old  side-kick  “Bob”  Sindall,  who  has  been 
widely  spoken  of  as  a  possible  candidate  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  however,  as  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  is 
quiescent,  for  the  present.  “Bob”  has  been  Athletic 
Commissioner  and  also  Liquor  Commissioner,  but  was 
a  Governor  Ritchie  casualty.  Governor  Nice,  who 
ended  Governor  Ritchie’s  long  run,  nows  says  that  he 
does  not  know  whether  he  won  or  lost,  considering 
the  difficulties  of  finances  and  taxes. 

A  LESSON  IN  OVERPRODUCTION— Canada  is 
just  now  furnishing  tomato  canners  of  this  country 
something  worth  thinking  about.  They  ran  wild  on 
canning  tomatoes  the  past  couple  of  years,  and  now 
find  piled  up  a  surplus  that  seems  sufficient  for  the 
next  two  years,  if  they  do  not  pack  any  more  tomatoes 
in  that  time.  With  a  consuming  market  estimated  at 
1,800,000  cases,  and  a  carryover  of  1,395,681  cases 
they  piled  a  1934  pack  of  1,994,969  cases  on  top  of 
it,  and  they  are  now  showing  a  balance  of  2,890,650 
cases.  Canners  in  this  country  are  not  unacquainted 


with  that  sort  of  thing,  but  we  recommend  to  them  a 
careful  study  of  these  figures,  and  what  they  mean. 

The  carryover  condition  of  all  canned  foods  is  today 
ideal — down  to  such  a  point  as  to  assure  practically 
cleaned-up  floors  before  new  packed  goods  can  be  pro¬ 
duced;  but  now  canners  are  contracting  for  acreages 
to  produce  the  1935  packs.  Keep  that  Canadian  condi¬ 
tion  in  your  mind,  if  you  have  forgotten  the  experience 
you  went  through  with  similar  conditions  in  this 
country,  a  few  years  ago. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  if  the  1934  acreage  of 
peas  had  produced  normal  yields  the  pack  would  have 
approached  24,000,000  cases;  and  that  is  pretty  well 
true  of  other  canning  acreages.  Old  Dame  Nature 
saved  your  skins  for  you.  Don’t  rub  it  in  on  her ;  she 
may  take  a  vacation  this  season  and  let  you  harvest 
your  foolishness,  or  worse.  And  she  is  due  a  vacation. 

Reports  in  front  of  us  seem  to  indicate  that  the  pea 
canners  are  going  to  increase  the  acreage  of  that  crop 
better  than  11  per  cent  over  ’34.  That  is  crass 
nonsense.  This  is  not  a  thing  for  the  industry  to 
attend  to.  It  is  a  personal  matter — the  action  of  every 
individual  canner.  Unless  they  act  sensibly,  as  indi¬ 
vidual  canners,  the  thing  will  happen.  You  must  hold 
your  acreage  within  reason;  don’t  expect  your  fellow 
canner  to  do  the  cutting  for  you ;  and  don’t  risk  your 
business  life  on  the  gamble  that  some  other  pea  canner 
— or  what  would  you — will  have  such  a  crop  failure  as 
to  keep  the  total  pack  down  and  the  market  prices  up. 
The  Lord  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 

Coming  across  our  desk  are  many  complaints,  or 
irritated  inquiries,  as  to  how  canners  manage  to 
finance  themselves,  or  who  finances  them,  especially  in 
view  of  the  supposed  money  stringency  existing  over 
the  past  few  years.  What  are  these  “backers”  of  the 
canners,  these  providers  of  the  money  or  the  credit, 
going  to  do?  Allow  the  canners  to  run  wild? 

The  answer,  of  course,  will  be  that  they  will  do  what 
is  being  done  in  all  lines  of  industry;  what  seems  to 
be  the  perfectly  natural  thing  to  do:  give  all  desired 
assistance  to  the  big  fellows,  where  the  risk  seems 
small,  and  confine  the  “carefulness”  to  the  smaller  or 
little  fellows.  It  is  beginning  to  seep  into  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  even  the  economists,  that  to  build  the 
big  ones  bigger,  and  to  force  the  small  ones  smaller 
and  finally  out,  is  not  only  not  the  way  to  get  out  of 
this  depression,  but  in  very  fact  was  the  cause  of 
the  panic  and  depression.  Industry  cannot  be  15  per 
cent  prosperous,  35  per  cent  hanging  between  failure 
and  bankruptcy,  and  50  per  cent  idle  or  out — and  live. 
The  fallacy  of  building  an  industry  into  a  very  few 
very  large  units  and  wiping  out  the  “inefficient”  little 
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fellows,  in  now  becoming  very  plainly  recognized. 
President  Roosevelt  referred  to  this  in  the  matter  of 
the  holding  companies.  There  can  be  such  a  thing 
as  too  much  concentration.  You  can’t  have  a  healthy 
market  with  one  half  the  consumers  well  employed 
and  the  other  half  idle,  on  Government  relief ;  and  the 
Government  cannot  continue  taking  up  that  slack. 
Recall:  the  Government  explained  all  its  relief  meas¬ 
ures  by  saying  that  buying  power  (money)  must  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  unemployed,  before  we  could 
expect  business  recovery,  or  rather  before  industry 
could  resume  and  so  provide  the  jobs  that  would  earn 
the  consumers  the  buying  power.  “A  very  few  very 
large  units”  cannot  supply  the  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  needed;  the  many  little  fellows  must  be  revived. 
To  employ  an  Irish  Bull:  if  there  were  nothing  but 
big  fish  in  the  sea  there  would  be  no  fish  at  all. 

And  the  answer  to  it  all  is :  everyone  wants  to  be  a 
big  one. 

SHADES  OF  THE  PACKERS’  CONSENT  DE¬ 
CREE — Borden’s,  whose  business  has  always  been 
milk,  and  milk  products  lately,  is  now  selling  packaged 
meats  and  what  would  you — a  complete  service  for  the 
grocer.  And  the  one  or  two  survivors  of  “The  Five 
Big  Meat  Packers”  are  gobbling  up  the  little  concerns 
in  their  line  like  “nobody’s  business.” 

RACKETEERS — All  of  you  have  been  warned  about 
the  “ambulance  chasing”  lawyers,  and  the  cases  they 
are  making  against  canned  foods,  but  now  read  the 
latest,  as  reported  in  the  N.  C.  A.  Information  Letter 
of  March  9th : 

“A  claim  which  alleged  illness  from  canned  foods 
and  which  was  investigated  by  this  Association  in  1933 
was  recently  tried  in  Pittsburgh.  During  the  trial  it 
was  brought  out  by  defense  attorneys  that  the  claimant 
had  brought  suits  against  a  number  of  other  com¬ 
panies,  collected  damages  in  a  number  of  instances,  and 
was  a  professional  litigant.  Upon  learning  this, 
apparently  for  the  first  time,  claimant’s  attorney  with¬ 
drew  from  the  case  and  the  court  directed  a  verdict 
for  the  defendant  grocery  company.  The  judge  was 
requested  to  call  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
U.  S.  District  Attorney  with  a  view  to  having  criminal 
action  taken  against  the  claimant  . 

“This  case  received  considerable  local  publicity  and 
it  is  hoped  will  tend  to  discourage  unjust  damage 
claims  in  that  district  at  least.” 

GROWERS’  CONTRACTS— You  are  all  busy  now 
making  contracts  with  your  growers  for  the  season’s 
crops  for  canning.  Be  careful  about  these  contracts; 
give  the  grower  his  fair  share,  but  make  it  clear  that 
you  intend  to  enforce  the  contracts.  Let  the  growers 
know  you  are  putting  the  contracts  on  file  in  the  local 
Courthouse. 

Early  in  the  winter  there  was  a  feeling  among 
tomato  canners  of  many  sections  that  it  would  be  better 
to  avoid  contracts  and  buy  entirely  upon  the  open 
market.  A  study  of  that  question  shows  that  better 
quality  tomatoes  are  delivered  on  contract ;  but  we  like 
the  plan  of  buying  a  definite  number  of  tons  of  U.  S. 
No.  1  and  of  No.  2  tomatoes,  at  a  given  price,  from 
each  grower,  as  in  that  way  the  canner  can  have  some 
control  over  the  amount  of  tomatoes  that  will  be 
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delivered,  and  he  will  not  be  swamped  if  the  crops 
prove  prolific  and  the  open  market  price  drops  low. 
He’ll  get  better  tomatoes,  and  is  most  likely  to  get 
them!  They  will  be  worth  a  slight  premium,  and  a 
leeway  can  be  left  for  some  open  market  tomatoes,  if 
you  want  them.  A  form  of  such  contract  will  be  found 
in  this  issue. 

Be  careful  on  all  growers  contracts;  and  now  is 
the  time. 

ALMANAC — In  order  to  include  some  late  changes, 
the  1935  Almanac  has  been  held  over  until  next  week. 
You  will,  therefore,  receive  it  with  the  March  25th 
issue  of  The  Canning  Trade.  The  new  issue  contains 
much  new  and  valuable  data  which  will  make  it  even 
more  useful.  Watch  for  your  copy. 

THE  BIG  SALMON  PACK 

HE  largest  pack  of  canned  salmon  ever  produced 
in  Alaska  has  just  been  reported  to  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  Department  of  Commerce.  The  total 
pack  was  7,481,830  cases  of  all  species,  an  increase  of 
2,256,226  cases  over  the  pack  of  1933.  This  exceeded 
the  largest  previous  pack,  that  of  1926,  by  over  800,000 
cases.  The  complete  report  follows: 

“The  compilation  of  figures  for  the  Alaska  pack  of 
canned  salmon  in  1934  has  been  completed.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  canneries  operated  was  110,  or  19  more  than 
in  1933,  and  the  total  pack  was  7,481,830  cases  of  all 
species,  an  increase  of  2,256,226  cases  over  the  pack 
of  the  previous  year.  This  is  the  largest  pack  ever 
produced  in  Alaska,  exceeding  the  previous  record  pro¬ 
duction  of  1926  by  more  than  800,000  cases. 

“As  compared  with  the  average  for  the  5-year  period 
from  1929  to  1933,  inclusive,  the  output  for  1934  in¬ 
creased  in  all  districts — 38  per  cent  in  southeastern, 
37  per  cent  in  central,  and  58  per  cent  in  western 
Alaska — ^the  total  gain  for  the  whole  of  Alaska  being 
42  per  cent.  With  the  exception  of  kings,  which  de¬ 
clined  10  per  cent,  all  species  showed  increases  over  the 
5-year  average,  as  follows:  cohoes,  about  20  per  cent; 
chums,  6  per  cent;  pinks,  47  per  cent;  and  reds,  54 
per  cent.” 
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SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORN  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


Super  Husker 

The  fastest,  strongest,  most  efficient  green 
corn  husking  machine  ever  built.  Husks 
from  120  to  160  ears  per  minute — han¬ 
dling  all  the  corn  that  two  operators 
can  possibly  feed. 


M&S  Hi-Speed  Filler 

Handles  more  difficult  can  filling 
jobs  than  any  other  machine  built. 
Action  automatic  and  continuous. 
Unless  can  is  in  proper  position 
to  receive  it,  product  cannot  flow. 
All  cans  filled  exactly  alike.  Fills 
any  liquid  or  semi-liquid  product. 


Model  8  Corn  Silker 

The  last  word  in  corn  silkers. 
Stronger,  more  rigid  and  requires 
much  less  space  than  other  mod¬ 
els.  Has  all  good  features  of  pre¬ 
vious  silkers  plus  a  number  of 
real  improvements. 


Peerless  Corn  Washer 

For  corn,  pumpkin  and  other  large 
round  products.  Gently  tumbles, 
rubs  and  scrubs  ears,  without 
bruising.  Removes  all  foreign  mat¬ 
ter.  Saves  corn  and  cuts  labor  costs. 


Duplex  Botch  Mixer  Preheater 

For  batch  mixing  corn,  meats,  etc. 

When  line  is  operating  120  cans 
per  minute,  each  ounce  of  mixed 
corn  receives  6  minutes  heat  treat¬ 
ment,  expelling  much  of  free  air 
contained  in  kernel — flowing  nat¬ 
ural  starch  smoothly,  allowing  fill¬ 
ing  at  high  temperature  which  is 
essential  to  good  vacuum. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp. 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

TELEPHONE  HOOPESTON  123 
Modem  Canning  Equipment  for  all  Food  Products 
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SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Please  send  us  your  General  Catalog 
No.  200.  We  are  interested  in  the 
following  equipment: 


A  Machine  to  Fit  Your 
Every  Need 

e  For  nearly  half  a  centiuy  it  has 
been  our  constant  aim  to  solve 
your  problems  almost  before  you 
are  aware  of  them,  and  the  “leader” 
machines  for  corn  canners  shown 
on  this  page  are  representative  of 
the  complete  Sprague-Sells  line. 
Nearly  every  item  bearing  the 
Sprague-Sells  name  is  a  recognized 
leader  in  its  field. 

Send  for  fully  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  showing  our  complete  line 
of  dependable  canning  machinery 
for  all  food  products.  You  will 
incur  no  obligation  or  cost.  Mail 
coupon  below. 


Other  Machines  for  the 
Corn  Conner 

Peerless  Rehusker 
Peerless  Corn  Trimmer 
High  Pressure  Washer 
Ear  Corn  Brusher 
Inspection  Conveyors 
Ear  Corn  Blancher 
Model  5  Cutter 
Knife  Grinders 
Spiral  Conveyors 
Whole  Grain  Washers 
Blending  Mixers 
Syrup  System 
Resilker 
Cooker-Fillers 
Elevators 
Cob  Crusher 
Corn  Shaker 
Etc.,  etc. 
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Development  or 

A  Grading  and  Inspection  System 

For  The  Purchase  of 

Sweet  Corn  For  Canning 


By  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

Development  of  the  work— in  1930,  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  was  re¬ 
quested  to  recommend  U.  S.  grades  for  sweet 
corn  for  canning.  During  the  following  year  prelimi¬ 
nary  studies  were  made  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Ohio,  New  York,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maine. 
Because  of  the  relatively  short  canning  season  for 
sweet  corn  it  was  impossible  to  secure  much  detailed 
information  while  interviewing  canners  in  such  a  wide 
territory.  However,  a  general  idea  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  problems  regarding  the  quality  of  the  raw  prod¬ 
uct  was  obtained. 

In  1932,  the  first  “Suggested  U.  S.  Standards  for 
Sweet  Corn  for  Canning”  were  issued  and  studies  were 
continued  in  Illinois  and  in  Maine.  In  1933,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  concentrate  further  studies  at 
three  canneries  in  Maine  where  factory  practices  were 
considered  especially  suitable  for  following  the  corn 
from  the  grading  table  through  to  the  finished  product. 

Previous  to  the  1933  canning  season  a  revised  set  of 
standards  was  drawn  up  which  varied  somewhat  from 
the  earlier  suggested  grades.  The  standards  on  which 
the  experimental  grading  work  was  conducted  in  1933 
and  1934  were  the  same  as  those  which  are  now  sug¬ 
gested. 

STYLES  OF  CANNED  CORN  — Sweet  corn  is 
usually  canned  as  “whole-kernel  corn”  or  as  “cream- 
style  corn.”  Young  tender  corn  is  usually  packed  as 
whole-kernel  and  the  more  mature  corn  as  cream-style. 
A  rather  wide  range  in  maturity  of  corn  may  be  used 
for  cream-style.  There  is  a  stage  of  maturity  which 
is  considered  most  desirable  but  canners  realize  that 
it  is  impossible  to  harvest  and  process  all  of  their  corn 
at  one  definite  stage  of  maturity  because  when  corn 
begins  to  ripen,  especially  in  hot  weather,  most  fields 
of  corn  ripen  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

COMMON  BASES  OF  PAYMENTS— Some  of  the 
most  common  methods  used  by  canners  in  making  pay¬ 
ments  to  growers  of  sweet  corn  are : 


(1)  A  fiat  price  per  ton  for  corn  in  the  husk  that 
meets  certain  specifications  as  to  quality. 

(2)  A  flat  price  per  ton  of  usable  husked  ears. 

(3)  A  flat  price  per  pound  of  cut  kernels  in  the  load. 

(4)  Price  differentials  for  cut  kernels  in  loads  based 
on  the  general  stage  of  maturity  of  the  loads. 

METHOD  OF  INSPECTION  IN  MAINE— The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  description  of  the  method  of  inspection  in 
Maine : 

A  representative  sample  of  25  or  50  pounds  of  corn 
in  the  husk  was  secured  from  each  load.  (The  size  of 
the  sample  varied  at  different  factories.)  The  sample 
was  obtained  by  taking  handfuls  of  corn  from  6  to  8 
different  parts  of  the  load. 

The  sample  was  husked — mostly  by  machine,  some 
by  hand. 

The  husked  ears  were  then  dumped  in  the  middle 
compartment  of  a  3-compartment  table. 

The  inspector  sorted  the  corn  by  using  the  so-called 
“thumb-nail”  test.  The  tender,  milky  ears  (those  in 
the  “milk”  stage)  were  placed  in  one  compartment  and 
the  tougher,  more  doughy  ears  (those  in  the  “dough” 
stage)  were  placed  in  another  compartment.  Nubbins 
and  other  culls  were  left  in  the  middle  compartment. 

The  lots  of  milk-stage  ears,  dough-stage  ears,  and 
culls  were  then  weighed  separately. 

The  percentage  of  milk-stage  ears  was  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  total  weight  of  the  usable  husked  corn, 
the  ears  of  milk-stage  plus  the  ears  of  dough-stage. 
Culls  were  not  used  in  the  computation  of  these  per¬ 
centages.  The  percentage  of  culls  was  based  on  the 
weight  of  the  original  sample  of  corn  in  the  husk. 

At  one  factory  where  growers’  loads  were  canned 
separately  the  canner  stated  that  the  inspection  re¬ 
ports  correlated  closely  with  the  quality  of  the  finished 
product.  This  canner  used  the  percentage  of  milk- 
stage  corn  reported  by  the  inspector,  as  an  index  for 
determining  the  relative  maturity  of  various  loads  of 
corn.  The  higher  the  percentage  of  milk-stage  ears  in 
a  lot,  the  younger  and  more  tender  should  be  the  lot 
of  corn.  For  example,  a  lot  having  50  per  cent  of  milk- 
stage  ears  should  not  be  so  far  advanced  in  maturity 
as  a  lot  having  only  25  per  cent  of  milk-stage  ears. 

USES  MADE  OF  INSPECTION  REPORTS— Dur¬ 
ing  the  1934  canning  season  the  grading  and  inspec¬ 
tion  work  was  conducted  at  13  factories  in  Maine.  The 
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CONSIDER  YOUR  FIRE  INSURANCE 


SCALDER  S  SORTER 

Sorting  and  Scalding 
all  in  one  operation. 
Either  straight  or  inclin¬ 
ed.  Built  any  length 
sorting  space.  Eco¬ 
nomical  on  steam,  per- 
f<:ct  scald. 


When  Planning 

Alterations 
Additions  and 
Structural  Ckanses 

Let  us  advise  you,  without  charge,  how 
such  changes  can  be  made  without  un¬ 
necessary  increase  in  your  Fire  insurance 
costs. 


SCALDER  &  SORTER 


JUICE  FILLER 

For  filling  Tomato  Pulp  or  Juice  for  any 
size  can,  or  combination  of  cans.  Built 
in  6,  9  and  12  valve  sizes.  No-can,  no¬ 
fill  feature,  any  desired  capacity. 


CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 


WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


JUICE  FILLER 


ROTARY  WASHER 

Gently  rolls  tomatoes  while  being 
heavily  sprayed.  No  bruising  with 
perfect  wash. 


ROTARY  WASHER 


THREE-WAY  EXHAUST 

Maximum  amount  of  ex¬ 
haust  with  minimum  amount 
of  space.  Cans  make  3 
trips  thru  box  before  leav¬ 
ing.  With  or  without 
hand  filling  space,  for  any 
size  can. 


THREE-WAY  EXHAUST 


ROLLER  SORTER 

Continuously  rolls  Tomatoes  over 
while  sorting.  Operator  sees  all 
sides  of  product.  Built  of  large 
diameter  Bronze,  Steel  or  Wood 
rollers,  any  width  or  length. 


ROLLER  SORTER 


PEELING  TABLE 

Straight  line  type 
with  any  width  or 
length  white  rubber 
belt,  built  in  many 
styles  and  types,  with 
or  without  bucket 
rests. 


to  meet  your  trade  and  requirements 


PEELING  TABLE 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS 


WCANNING^  machinery 

J!  Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  PI(M‘ 
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inspection  reports  were  used  at  most  of  these  canner¬ 
ies  as  a  basis  for  ordering  in  much  of  the  corn  and  as 
a  basis  for  processing  the  corn  in  the  factory. 

Although  there  were  some  slight  variations  in  the 
percentages  used,  the  following  were  the  general  prac¬ 
tices  used  by  the  canners  in  determining  the  proper 
disposition  of  each  load  of  corn: 

Loads  containing  50  per  cent  or  more  of  milk-stage 
ears  were  canned  as  whole-kernel  corn. 

Loads  containing  less  than  50  per  cent  milk-stage 
ears  were  canned  as  cream-style. 

Some  canners  made  further  separations  of  loads  as 
follows : 

Loads  containing  35  to  49  per  cent  milk-stage  ears 
were  canned  as  fancy  cream-style. 

Loads  containing  20  to  34  per  cent  milk-stage  ears 
were  canned  as  extra  standard  cream-style. 

Loads  containing  less  than  20  per  cent  milk-stage 
ears  were  canned  as  standard  cream-style. 

Many  canners  blended  loads  of  different  maturities 
to  make  one  good  uniform  grade  of  cream-style,  and 
packed  corn  of  the  most  advanced  stage  of  maturity 
as  “standard”  grade. 

Some  canners  stated  that  loads  of  corn  which  con¬ 
tain  25  to  35  per  cent  of  milk-stage  ears  would  make 
the  best  cream-style  corn.  With  this  in  mind  these 
canners,  for  example,  would  mix  a  load  containing  40 
per  cent  of  milk-stage  ears  with  another  load  contain¬ 
ing  20  per  cent  of  milk-stage  ears,  or  would  mix  a  load 
having  45  per  cent  milk-stage  with  one  containing  15 
per  cent  milk-stage,  the  blended  lots  containing  30  per 
cent  of  milk-stage.  Lots  containing  25  to  35  per  cent 
of  milk-stage  would  be  run  together  so  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable. 

Canners  stated  that  the  use  of  inspection  reports  as 
above  described  has  not  only  been  of  much  help  in  se¬ 
curing  a  more  uniform  finished  product  but  has  also 
materially  reduced  the  quantity  of  corn  of  the  “stan¬ 
dard”  grade  packed  at  their  factories. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  of  canners  who  used  the 
experimental  inspection  work  during  last  season  that 
this  system  was  far  more  accurate  than  any  system 
previously  used ;  that  there  was  no  comparison  between 
the  detailed  examination  of  50  to  100  ears  after  husk¬ 
ing  and  the  old  common  practice  of  judging  the  matur¬ 
ity  of  the  load  by  casually  observing  the  general  color 
of  the  husks  and  perhaps  stripping  half  a  dozen  ears 
for  closer  examination.  Canners  say  that  the  use  of 
percentages  based  on  actual  weights  gives  them  a  bet¬ 
ter  opportunity  to  compare  the  relative  maturity  of 
different  loads.  It  is  also  claimed  that  a  neutral  in¬ 
spection  service  will  remove  growers’  complaints  of 
favoritism. 

SUGGESTED  STANDARDS  AS  BASIS  OF  CON¬ 
TRACT — The  suggested  standards  are  based  princi¬ 
pally  on  the  experimental  grading  and  inspection  work 
conducted  in  Maine  during  the  last  two  seasons,  but 
it  is  believed  that  they  will  prove  to  be  as  practicable 
in  other  corn-canning  sections  as  they  were  in  Maine. 


U.  S.  STANDARDS  FOR  SWEET  CORN 
FOR  CANNING 

(Effective  February  21,  1935) 

INTRODUCTION — These  standards  are  recom¬ 
mended  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  contracts  only  after 
thorough  consideration  by  canners  and  growers,  and 
preferably  after  demonstration  of  methods  of  grading 
and  inspection  by  qualified  inspectors.  They  provide 
a  basis  for  sampling  the  corn  as  it  is  delivered  to  the 
cannery  in  order  to  determine  the  amounts  of  husked 
ears  of  U.  S.  No.  1  or  U.  S.  No.  2  corn  in  any  lot,  and 
to  determine  the  relative  maturity  of  various  lots  of 
corn  as  indicated  by  the  proportionate  amounts  of 
“Class  A,”  “Class  B,”  and  “Class  C”  ears  in  the  husked 
corn. 

All  percentages  shall  be  determined  by  weight. 

Percentages  of  U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S.  No.  2  ears  of 
corn  shall  be  based  on  the  relationship  between  the 
husked  ears  of  these  grades  and  the  total  weight  of 
the  sample  of  corn  in  the  husk.  For  example,  the 
weight  of  a  sample  in  the  husk  is  50  pounds  and  the 
weights  of  U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S.  No.  2  corn  after 
husking  are  31  and  3  pounds,  respectively,  making  a 
total  of  34  pounds.  The  total  weight  of  U.  S.  No.  1 
and  U.  S.  No.  2  husked  ears,  or  34  pounds,  is  68  per 
cent  of  the  50-pound  sample  of  corn  in  the  husk. 

The  proportionate  amounts  of  “Class  A,”  “Class  B,” 
and  “Class  C”  ears  shall  be  based  upon  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  total  weight  of  the  U.  S.  No.  1  and 
U.  S.  No.  2  husked  ears,  and  the  weight  of  the  ears  in 
each  of  the  maturity  classifications.  For  example,  the 
total  weight  of  U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S.  No.  2  husked 
ears  is  34  pounds.  After  separating  the  husked  ears 
into  each  of  the  maturity  classifications  it  is  found  that 
16  pounds  of  ears  meet  “Class  A,”  15  pounds  meet 
“Class  B,”  and  3  pounds  meet  “Class  C”  requirements. 
The  16  pounds  of  “Class  A”  ears  is  47  per  cent  of  34 
pounds,  15  pounds  of  “Class  B”  is  44  per  cent,  and 
3  pounds  of  “Class  C”  ears  is  9  per  cent. 

The  standards  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  sweet  corn  regardless  of  whether  the  canner 
wishes  to  pay  for  the  sweet  corn  in  each  load  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  cut  corn,  corn  on  the  cob,  or  ears 
of  corn  in  the  husk. 

Contracts  based  upon  the  standards  should  contain 
a  special  provision  for  paying  for  corn  harvested  in 
accordance  with  canners’  instructions  when  such  in¬ 
structions  prevent  growers  from  securing  more  favor¬ 
able  prices  established  in  the  contract  for  corn  of  a 
specified  maturity. 

The  following  illustrates  one  method  by  which  corn 
may  be  purchased  on  the  basis  of  the  U.  S.  standards. 

Assume  that  a  canner  wishes  to  pay  for  only  the 
husked  ears  of  U.  S.  No.  1  grade  in  each  load.  He 
also  desires  to  pay  different  prices  for  loads  of  corn 
of  different  stages  of  maturity.  He  may  wish  to  pay 
a  premium  for  loads  which  have  a  high  percentage  of 
young  and  tender  corn.  For  loads  of  average  matur¬ 
ity  he  may  want  to  pay  at  about  the  average  rate  for 
such  corn  as  received  in  the  past.  For  corn  that  is 
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WILT  RESISTANT  ALASKA  PEAS 


1934  crop  for  prompt  delivery.  Grown  by  us  from  our  well 
known,  uniform,  productive,  high  quality  stocks. 

Write  or  wire  for  quotations. 


Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a 


Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. :  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


''’h  Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 
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too  far  advanced  in  maturity  to  be  desirable  for  good 
canned  corn  he  may  wish  to  establish  a  suitable  pen¬ 
alty. 

Then  the  contract  between  grower  and  canner  should 
state  that  the  canner  will  pay  for  only  the  husked  U.  S. 
No.  1  ears  in  each  load,  the  price  for  such  ears  to  be 
based  upon  the  percentage  of  Class  A  ears  in  the  husk¬ 
ed  corn.  Canners  who  want  young,  tender  corn  should 
establish  a  premium  for  sweet  corn  having  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  Class  A  ears,  while  a  price  the  same  as 
that  which  would  have  been  paid  for  sweet  corn  if 
purchased  at  a  flat  rate  should  be  specified  for  corn 
having  only  a  medium  percentage  of  Class  A  ears,  and 
a  suitable  penalty  should  be  established  for  loads 
having  a  very  small  percentage  of  Class  A  ears. 

The  application  of  these  standards  requires  the 
services  of  private  or  official  inspectors  to  determine 
the  amounts  of  each  grade  of  husked  corn  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  loads  and  the  percentages  of  Class  A,  Class  B, 
and  Class  C  ears  in  the  husked  corn.  Such  inspectors 
must  be  capable,  efficient,  and  above  all,  they  must 
be  absolutely  neutral. 

Numbers  and  parentheses  following  grade  terms 
indicate  where  such  terms  are  defined  on  page  10 
under  Definitions  of  Terms. 

GRADES — U.  S.  No.  1  shall  consist  of  ears  of  sweet 
corn  which  have  similar  color  characteristics  (1)  and 
which  are  free  from  freezing  injury  and  from  serious 
damage  by  cross-pollination  (2)  and  smut  (3). 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  each  cob  shall  have  not 
less  than  3  inches  of  its  length  practically  filled  with 
uninjured  kernels  or  the  equivalent  of  this  amount, 
which  can  be  salvaged  in  the  ordinary  process  of  com¬ 
mercial  trimming  (4). 

Kernels  shall  be  sufficiently  mature  but  not  over¬ 
mature  for  canning  purposes  and  shall  not  be  appre¬ 
ciably  dented  from  over-maturity. 

U.  S.  No.  2  shall  consist  of  ears  of  sweet  corn  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  U.  S.  No.  1  grade  except 
that  they  are  appreciably  dented  from  over-maturity. 

MATURITY  CLASSIFICATIONS  OF  HUSKED 
U.  S.  No.  1  AND  U.  S.  No.  2  EARS 

Class  A  shall  consist  of  ears  of  sweet  corn  the  ker¬ 
nels  of  which  are  tender  (5)  and  milky. 

Class  B  shall  consist  of  ears  of  sweet  corn  the  ker¬ 
nels  of  which  do  not  meet  Class  A  requirements  for 
tenderness  or  which  have  developed  beyond  the  stage 
at  which  the  kernels  are  milky  and  the  exudate  is  of 
a  heavy  consistency,  but  the  kernels  are  not  appre¬ 
ciably  dented  from  over-maturity. 

Class  C  shall  consist  of  ears  of  sweet  corn  which  are 
appreciably  dented  from  over-maturity. 

DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS— As  used  in  these 
standards : 

(1)  “Similar  color  characteristics”  means  that  the 
ears  of  corn  in  any  lot  are  of  the  same  general  color. 

(2)  “Serious  damage  by  cross-pollination.”  An 
ear  shall  be  considered  as  seriously  damaged  by 


cross-pollination  when  it  has  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  kernels  of  a  color  which  is  materially  different 
from  that  of  the  majority  of  kernels  on  the  ear. 

(3)  “Serious  damage  by  smut.”  An  ear  shall  be 
considered  as  seriously  damaged  by  smut  when  a  gall 
is  broken,  or  will  probably  become  broken  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  process  of  machine  husking. 

(4)  “Uninjured  kernels  which  can  be  salvaged  in 
the  ordinary  process  of  commercial  trimming.”  In 
the  ordinary  process  of  commercial  trimming  it  is 
often  necessary  to  trim  away  some  uninjured  kernels 
with  the  injured  ones.  As  these  uninjured  kernels 
constitute  a  loss  in  commercial  trimming  they  are 
considered  as  waste  when  determining  the  percentage 
of  uninjured  kernels  which  can  be  salvaged  from  a 
cob. 

(5)  “Tender”  means  that  the  kernels  break  with 
only  moderate  pressure  from  the  thumb-nail. 

BIG  TOM  MEETS  A  BIG  SURPRISE 

Tom  holder  who  has  been  the  very  popular  and 
efficient  Canning  Crops  Specialist  of  Maryland  has 
accepted  a  position  with  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  same  line  of  work.  Mr.  Holder  begins  on 
the  new  work  March  15th  and  will  be  located  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  While  his  friends  are  all  glad  to  see 
Tom  get  this  much  deserved  promotion  they  regret  to 
see  him  go  as  they  realize  the  loss  this  means  to  can¬ 
ners  and  growers  of  canning  crops. 

In  appreciation  of  his  splendid  services,  and  as  an 
expression  of  their  best  wishes  for  his  success  in  the 
new  field,  a  party  of  twenty  of  his  very  close  friends 
tendered  him  a  farewell  party  in  Easton,  Md.,  on 
Friday  noon,  March  8th.  Good  food,  songs  and  speeches 
were  the  order  of  the  occasion.  On  the  surface  every 
thing  was  gay  and  festive  but  through  it  all  there  was 
a  real  tone  of  sadness  in  contemplation  of  the  parting. 

Lee  Neal  was  in  charge  of  the  musical  feature  and 
came  through  with  the  following  original  song: 

Tom  Holder,  we  fought  the  blights  together, 

Real  Pals,  in  every  kind  of  weather, 

Though  your  work  down  here  is  over 
You’ll  be  always  welcome.  Holder, 

By  your  old  friends  on  Eastern  Shore. 

Best  of  luck.  Old  Fellow,  keep  your  chin  up  when 
things  aren’t  right 

Keep  right  on  with  a  smile  when  the  Sun  doesn’t  shine 
so  bright. 

There’s  big  things  for  you  in  the  years  to  come. 

So  don’t  forget  the  old  boys  ’way  down  home 
Good  luck,  Tom  Holder;  OH!  We  hate  to  see  you  go 
’way. 

Tune — Old  Faithful. 

The  affair  was  a  complete  surprise — “put  over  on 
him” — mainly  by  his  golfing  friends,  and  if  you  know 
big,  six  foot-three  Tom,  as  bashful  as  a  school  girl, 
you  can  picture  his  surprise.  Congratulations,  and 
good  luck,  Tom  1 
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No  Additional  Expensive  Equipment 
Required  With 

INDIANA  JUICE  EXTRACTORS 

Tomatoes  are  fed  WHOLE  into  Indiana  Juice  Extractors.  Sim¬ 
ply  wash  and  scald  as  for  peeled  tomatoes.  NO  CORING. 
Indiana  Juice  Extractors  make  better  juice  -  -  better  color,  better 
flavor;  produce  a  LARGER  VOLUME  of  juice:  and  do  the  work 
at  much  LESS  COST. 

Indiana  method  of  extraction  by  gentle  ROLLER  pressure  ob¬ 
tains  all  the  rich  red  juice  -  -  ALL  OUALITY  JUICE  -  - 
but  does  not  extract  juice  from  cores  or  green  portions.  More¬ 
over  produces  juice  with  lowest  air  content. 

Sturdy.  High  Capacity  (Two  Sizes).  Absolutely 

Sanitary.  Long  Life.  Low  Maintenance. 

SELDOM  NECESSARY  TO  REPLACE  SCREEN. 

Get  booklet  "Better  Juice  at  Half  the  Cost" 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

"Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant” 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINER 

FEEDERS 

Good  feeding  is  half  of  good  threshing  and 
in  order  to  insure  good  threshing,  you  must 
have  a  viner  feeder  that  separates  the  large 
forksful  of  vines  and  feeds  the  viner  as  con¬ 
tinuously  as  possible.  Continuous,  even  feed¬ 
ing  is  essential  to  best  results  on  any  viner. 
For  these  reasons,  over  three  thousand  Hama- 
chek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  distributors 
have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made 
on  Hamachek  Feeders  during  the  past  few 
years.  With  these  improvements  the  feeder 
requires  less  attention,  the  upkeep  is  reduced, 
and  its  efficency  is  increased. 

Our  standard  machine  is  now  made  so  that 
when  it  is  installed  its  feeding  end  is  about 
twenty  inches  lower  than  the  opening  in  the 
viner,  which  results  in  easier  pitching.  Long¬ 
er  feeders  can  be  furnished  for  convenience 
in  pitching  vines  from  the  ground. 

The  distributor  is  now  pivoted  so  that  its 
discharge  end  automatically  raises  when  too 
large  forksful  are  fed  into  the  feeder.  Any 
forkful  that  can  enter  between  the  distribut¬ 
or  and  the  conveyor  will  pass  into  the  viner 
without  clogging.  The  sides  of  the  feeder 
are  held  apart  with  cast  iron  braces  so  that 
the  discharge  end  is  free  to  raise  and  adjust 
itself  automically  according  to  the  size  of  the 
forkful  of  vines.  The  specially  designed  feed¬ 
ing  chains  are  now  heat  treated,  which  adds 
considerable  life  and  strength. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  »  »  WISCONSIN 

Jltso  Manujaclurers  oj 

VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS.  AND 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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March  18, 1935 


The  Brokers^  Side  of  "l\\z  Raid^^ 


The  action  of  the  Indiana  and  of  the  Ohio  Canners 
Associations  in  promptly  “scotching  a  raid”  on 
future  tomatoes,  as  reported  in  our  issue  of 
March  4th,  and  our  editorial  comments,  have  aroused 
much  interest.  Our  Chicago  Correspondent  felt  that 
the  entire  brokerage  fraternity  of  that  city  should 
not  have  been  put  under  a  cloud  by  leaving  the  guilty 
broker  unnamed.  Well,  that  is  the  more  charitable 
way,  and  after  all  it  is  the  bad  action  we  seek  to  cor¬ 
rect  and  to  guard  the  canners  against,  not  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  individual ;  and  there  may  be  extenuating 
circumstances,  and  usually  there  are.  It  seems  in¬ 
evitable  that  some  canner,  somewhere,  sells  at  the 
below  cost  price  complained  of,  and  that  seems  suffi¬ 
cient  to  give  the  guilty  one  an  alibi.  The  wrong- 
action  comes  in  trying  to  make  such  prices  “the  mar¬ 
ket.”  We  decided  the  unfairness  of  that  practice  in 
our  editorial  at  the  time,  and  no  need  to  repeat  here. 

The  brokers  association  was  not  unaware  of  the 
event,  and  now  we  have  in  front  of  us  a  report  of 
their  action  which  shows  the  very  condition  we  refer 
to.  This  report  likewise  shows  that  it  has  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  Code  Authorities.  The  report 
says: 

FUTURE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 
AND  THE  N.  R.  A. 

“A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Brokers’  Association  was 
requested  by  officials  in  Division  No.  6  of  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  to  co-operate  in  an  endeavor 
to  get  member  brokers  to  refrain  from  breaking  the 
market  on  future  canned  tomatoes. 

“The  story  was  that  in  one  section  of  the  country, 
brokers  had  prevailed  upon  canners  to  take  business 
for  delivery  out  of  the  new  pack,  1935,  at  a  price  very 
close  to,  or  somewhat  below  the  cost  of  packing.  The 
business  was  reported  to  be  confined  to  buyers  who 
had  received  unusually  short  deliveries  from  the  1934 
pack,  and  these  special  prices  were  alleged  to  be  a 
means  of  “squaring”  accounts. 

“Other  canners,  not  so  affected  by  1934  business, 
and  under  no  specific  obligations  to  customers,  com¬ 
plained  to  the  code  authority  for  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  that  with  such  prices  to  be  met  in  order  to  com¬ 
pete,  they  would  be  unable  to  pay  the  code  scale  of 
wages  to  their  employes  during  the  canning  season. 

“The  code  authority  appealed  to  the  N.R.A.  in 
Washington,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  try  to  prevail  upon  members  who  were  al¬ 
leged  to  be  depressing  the  market  thus,  to  change 
their  tactics  and  to  help  the  canners  back  to  a  profit¬ 
able,  and  proper  wage  paying  basis. 

“Investigation  in  several  tomato  canning  sections 
disclosed  that  the  canners  themselves,  that  is,  a  few 
of  them,  had  been  responsible  for  the  low  prices.  A 
few  brokers  who  had  been  working  on  these  prices 
readily  agreed  to  co-operate  and  to  help  the  industry 
get  back  on  its  feet. 


“Then  other  canners  began  to  fish  for  business, 
quoting  at  prices  well  below  the  going  market,  or 
suggesting  that  while  they  understood  the  market 
basis,  they  would  be  willing  to  confirm  business  at 
stated  lower  figures.  At  this  point,  the  Administra¬ 
tion  in  Washington  was  informed  that  the  Brokers’ 
Association  had  gone  as  far  as  it  properly  could — 
that  further  control  of  the  situation  must  lie  with 
either  the  canners’  organization  itself,  or  the  canners’ 
code  authority,  or  the  N.R.A. 

“In  other  words,  while  brokers  were  quite  willing 
to  co-operate  to  the  extent  of  quoting  on  a  market 
basis,  and  urging  their  principals  to  maintain  profit¬ 
able  prices,  they  could  not  be  expected  to  refuse  to 
sell  at  prices  definitely  and  fully  authorized  by  their 
principals.  To  this  the  Administration  agreed.” 

And  the  Brokers’  Association  goes  on: 

“The  point  to  all  of  this  is  to  remind  members  of 
their  definite  obligation  to  their  principals.  This  has 
always  been  fundamental  within  the  industry.  It  is 
vital  now  that  no  thoughtless  errors  of  judgment  now 
give  the  principals  of  the  brokers  ground  for  just 
criticism,  right  at  a  time  when  the  brokers  are  insist¬ 
ing  upon  full  protection  from  their  principals. 

“It  is  believed  that  very  few  brokers  are  now,  or 
ever  have  been,  trying  to  break  down  the  market  by 
broad-cast  bids  below  general  going  quotations.  Those 
few  cast  a  shadow  and  reflection  on  the  entire  indus¬ 
try.  Your  association. has  been  contending  with  the 
Administration  that  the  food  broker  is  properly  de¬ 
fined  as  an  independent  sales  agent,  negotiating  sales 
“for  and  on  account  of  the  seller  as  principal.”  As 
such  independent  agent,  acting  for  the  seller,  he  can¬ 
not  break  down  markets  with  propriety,  and  without 
running  the  risk  of  causing  untold  damage  to  the 
entire  business. 

“Your  association’s  policy  has  been  consistently 
that  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  association  to  tell 
the  members  specifically  how  to  conduct  their  busi¬ 
ness.  This  bulletin  has  but  the  one  purpose  of  relat¬ 
ing  a  situation,  of  calling  attention  to  possible  dan¬ 
gers,  and  of  permitting  all  members  to  draw  their 
own  conclusions. 

“The  food  broker  is  now  so  close  to  the  goal  that 
has  been  so  earnestly  sought  for  nearly  two  years, 
that  it  would  be  tragical  if  the  thoughtless  or  selfish 
action  of  a  few  would  spoil  the  conclusion.  Oppo¬ 
nents  have  insisted  that  the  broker  is  as  much  the 
representative  of  the  buyer  as  he  is  of  the  seller,  that 
he  bids  for  the  account  of  the  buyer  rather  than  to 
sell  for  the  account  of  the  seller.  This  is  not  true. 
It  should  not  be  permitted  to  appear  to  be  true  by 
the  ill-considered  action  of  a  few  brokers. 

“The  service  rendered  by  the  broker  in  supporting 
his  principals  who  pay  him  his  commission,  will  up¬ 
set  these  specious  arguments,  but  only  if  all  brokers 
give  careful  thought  to  their  economic  and  ethical 
position  within  the  industry.” 
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MORRAL  brothers 

MORRAL,  OHIO 
THE  IV^RRAL  CORN  HUSKER 

1  >lv  THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

a  ^  Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION 

For  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 

THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
^  PATENTED  and  other  machinery 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  lurther  tarticulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO..  Ltd 
Hamilton,  Ont., 

Sole  Agenta  for  Canada 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Canned  ^oo^s  an^  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  U.  S.  A. 


MODER^N 

GANSE 


f/tfieaaf/m/ 

yco/ors 

mmptMireiy 


GAMSE  LITHDCRAPHINC  CD. 

INC.  — 

Herman  Eamse .  PrEs+. 

E. Lombard  St. 

BALTIMOREaMD. 

Pmomes — Plaza  ! S^S-fSP'G 


Erskine-Healy,  Inc. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  GO 
INTO  YOUR  GRADER 
AND  WASHER  PRO¬ 
BLEMS  WITH  YOU. 

The  Sinclair  Scott  Co. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


The  Original  Grader  House 
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Ohio  Canners^  Conference 


SIXTY  canners  registered  for  the  seventh  annual 
Canners’  Conference  at  Ohio  State  University, 
February  19  and  20.  Dean  Cunningham  and 
E.  C.  Thatcher  gave  short  talks  during  the  luncheon 
hour  in  which  they  outlined  the  possible  activities  of 
the  University  and  the  Ohio  Canners  Association. 
Both  predicted  a  closer  relationship  in  the  future. 

GROWING  TOMATO  PLANTS — The  newer  prac¬ 
tices  which,  if  followed,  will  insure  healthy  tomato 
plants  are  as  follows: 

1.  Treat  seed  for  the  control  of  diseases  that  live 
on  the  seed.  Bacterial  fruit  spot  can  be  controlled 
by  treating  the  seed  for  five  minutes  in  a  1  to  3000 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  After  treatment  the 
seed  should  be  washed  in  clear  water.  Care  must  be 
used  to  avoid  recontamination  before  the  seed  is 
planted. 

2.  Plant  seed  in  soil  which  is  free  from  diseases 
that  attack  tomato  seedlings.  The  safest  procedure 
is  to  sterilize  the  soil,  flats  and  plant  bed  parts  with 
steam.  If  this  is  not  possible  select  soil  that  has 
never  been  used  for  growing  tomatoes  and  cover  the 
seed  with  fresh  red  copper  oxide.  See  Ohio  Exten¬ 
sion  Bulletin  H4.  Copper  lime  dust  can  also  be  used 
as  a  seed  treatment  but  it  may  burn  the  seedlings  if 
the  soil  is  dry  at  the  time  of  germination. 

3.  Dust  the  tomato  seedlings  in  the  plant  bed  with 
20-80  mono-hydrated  copper  lime  dust  for  the  control 
of  foliage  diseases  but  be  careful  not  to  apply  the 
dust  within  four  days  of  the  time  the  plants  are  pull¬ 
ed  or  within  four  days  after  the  plants  are  set  in  the 
field.  Bordeaux  and  copper  lime  dust  increases  the 
amount  of  water  needed  by  the  plant  and  if  applied 
while  the  roots  are  broken,  as  during  transplanting, 
the  plants  may  be  killed. 

A  COOPERATIVE  TOMATO  PLANT  PROJECT 
— Joe  Boyd  outlined  a  project  designed  to  insure  the 
use  of  healthy  tomato  plants  in  Ohio.  Ohio  canners 
and  farmers  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  ser¬ 
vice  can  do  so  by  contacting  their  local  county  agents. 
They  will  see  that  directions  are  given  for  growing 
plants.  Plants,  whether  home  grown  or  southern 
grown  will  be  inspected.  If  plants  are  badly  infected 
with  diease  or  insect  pests,  arrangements  can  be 
made  through  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  to 
condemn  the  plants. 

NEW  DISEASE  CONTROL  MEASURES  — Dr. 
Wilson  emphasized  the  danger  involved  in  using 
Bordeaux  dusts  or  sprays  during  dry  weather.  These 
materials  increase  the  water  needs  of  many*  kinds  of 
plants.  The  amount  of  blossom-end-rot  on  tomato 
fruits  can  be  greatly  increased  if  Bordeaux  is  applied 
to  bearing  plants  during  dry  weather.  Likewise 
transplanted  seedlings  can  be  killed  if  covered  with 
Bordeaux  if  they  are  set  in  even  fairly  moist  soil. 


It  is  fortunate  that  vegetable  foliage  diseases  do 
not  as  a  rule  spread  rapidly  during  dry  weather  when 
the  dangers  of  using  Bordeaux  are  the  greatest. 

ECONOMIC  APPLICATION  OF  FERTILIZERS 
— Director  Woodbury  summarized  Dr.  Sayre’s  re¬ 
search  work. 

Fertilizers  applied  a  day  or  even  a  few  hours  ahead 
of  the  time  the  seed  of  beans  and  peas  are  sown  are 
not  injurious  and  in  most  instances  small  amounts 
(300  pounds  per  acre)  applied  in  the  row  prior  to 
sowing  the  seed  yielded  larger  returns  than  double 
or  treble  this  amount  broadcasted.  Crop  yields  were 
reduced  when  the  fertilizers  in  amounts  even  as  small 
as  150  pounds  per  acre  were  drilled  at  the  same  time 
that  the  seed  was  sown.  Pea,  bean  and  cucumber 
seed  is  especially  susceptible  to  fertilizer  injury. 

Fertilizers  applied  to  other  crops  were  most  effec¬ 
tive  and  economical  where  the  applications  were 
made  in  bands  on  either  side  of  the  seed  or  seedlings 
so  that  the  fertilizer  was  about  two  inches  away  from 
the  seed  or  seedlings  and  at  a  depth  of  from  2V1»  to 
31/^  inches. 

NEW  INSECT  CONTROL  METHODS— Mr.  T.  H. 
Parks  elaborated  upon  the  effectiveness  of  rotonone 
as  a  control  for  cabbage  worms.  A  .75  per  cent  dust 
in  the  form  of  ground  derris  root  with  talc,  gypsum, 
or  tobacco  dust  as  a  carrier  used  at  the  rate  of  25 
pounds  per  acre  is  effective  for  cabbage  worms.  One 
pound  of  ground  derris  (5  per  cent  rotonone)  in  50 
gallons  of  water  is  effective  for  Mexican  bean  beetle 
control.  It  also  has  some  aphidicidal  value.  Calcium 
arsenate  is  not  as  effective  as  lead  arsenate  for  cab¬ 
bage  worms.  Both  of  these  latter  substances  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  governmental  regulations.  Aphids  brought 
in  on  southern  grown  cabbage  plants  are  doubly  in¬ 
jurious  because  they  build  up  an  aphid  population 
before  their  parasitic  enemies  are  active.  Calcium 
arsenate  one  part  to  gypsum  20  parts  used  as  a  dust 
is  still  the  recommended  control  for  cucumber 
beetles. 

SOIL  TESTING  METHODS  — Dr.  Fred  Salter 
gave  a  very  interesting  demonstration  of  quick  meth¬ 
ods  of  analyzing  soil  for  nitrates,  phosphates,  potash, 
aluminum  and  calcium.  Following  this  demonstra¬ 
tion  Joe  Boyd  and  Dr.  Salter  outlined  a  soil  testing 
service  which  is  available  to  Ohio  canners  for  the 
first  time  this  year.  Interested  canners  should  see 
their  local  county  agents  for  details.  Through  this 
service  farmers  can  get  definite  fertilizer  recommen¬ 
dations  for  each  type  of  soil  on  their  farm  and  thus 
eliminate  the  wasteful  guessing  practices  of  the  past. 

A  COOPERATIVE  PROJECT  FOR  OHIO  CAN¬ 
NERS— OHIO  EXTENSION  DIVISION  AND  OHIO 
DIVISION  OF  MARKETS— Mr.  M.  W.  Baker  made 
many  valuable  suggestions  in  this  talk.  Some  of  the 
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projects  which  he  suggested  can  be  started  immedi¬ 
ately.  Others  will  have  to  wait  but  all  were  of  great 
interest  to  the  canners. 

COST  ACCOUNT  RECORDS  FOR  GROWERS  OF 
CANNING  CROPS — Mr.  Boyd  in  explaining  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  accounts  emphasized  the  value  of  cost 
accounts  in  enabling  poor  growers  to  perfect  their 
practices  so  that  they  could  grow  better  quality  toma¬ 
toes  at  a  lower  cost.  Mr.  Boyd  will  cooperate  with 
canners  who  wish  to  render  this  service  for  their 
growers. 

TOMATO  COLOR — Dr.  J.  H.  MacGillivray  describ¬ 
ed  a  type  of  artificial  light  which  enabled  graders 
to  determine  tomato  color  more  accurately  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  Such  lights  should  have  a  color  tem¬ 
perature  of  5500  to  6500  degrees  K.  He  also  told 
how  they  operated  the  U.  S.  “Won”  Tomato  Club  in 
Indiana. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  APPEALS  BOARD 
CLARIFIED 

The  National  Industrial  Recovery  Board  March 
6,  issued  an  office  memorandum  clarifying  the 
functions  of  the  Industrial  Appeals  Board.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  that  memorandum,  the  NIRB  “has  con¬ 
stituted  the  Industrial  Appeals  Board  its  agency  to 
hear  complaints  of  individuals  respecting  the  in¬ 
equitable  application  of  codes.” 

“The  purpose,”  the  office  memorandum  continues, 
“is  to  afford  an  impartial  hearing  on  its  behalf  to 
any  individual  who  is  aggrieved  by  any  administra¬ 
tive  action  or  neglect  of  NRA. 

“The  Industrial  Appeals  Board,  upon  such  hear¬ 
ing,  makes  recommendation  to  the  NIRB  as  to  proper 
disposition  of  the  case.  Such  recommendations  be¬ 
come  official  determinations  when,  and  to  the  extent 
that,  they  are  approved  by  the  NIRB.” 

The  Industrial  Appeals  Board  took  office  August 
1, 1934,  having  been  created  “to  act  on  all  complaints 
of  inequitable  application  of  codes  to  small  enter¬ 
prises  or  otherwise.”  Its  duties  were  to  “hear  and 
recommend  *  *  *  the  proper  disposition  of  complaints 
concerning  NRA,  especially  those  alleging  that  code 
provisions  are  designed  to  eliminate,  oppress,  or  dis¬ 
criminate  against  small  enterprises,  or  to  favor  mon¬ 
opolistic  tendencies;  and  complaints  of  non-compli¬ 
ance,”  and  to  “advise  and  make  recommendations 
*  *  *  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  code  provisions  on 
small  enterprises.” 

During  its  seven  months  of  existence  the  Appeals 
Board  found  that  the  larger  part  of  its  hearings  in¬ 
volved  questions  other  than  complaints  of  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  small  enterprises.  It  has  developed 
rules  of  practice  and  procedure  in  handling  appeals. 
The  new  office  memorandum  is  intended  to  clarify 
and  crystalize  the  functions  and  procedure  of  the 
Appeals  Board  in  the  light  of  its  experience. 

The  Industrial  Appeals  Board  is  made  up  of  Amos 
J.  Peaslee,  Chairman,  New  York  attorney;  Monsig¬ 
nor  John  A.  Ryan,  Catholic  educator;  and  John  S. 
Clement,  Philadelphia  industrialist. 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Cora, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners*  seeds. 

CHICAGO 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 
"A  G)mplete  Course  in  Camimg” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 
Nmw  Low  Price  $5,00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Robins  Rotort 


CANNING 

MACHINERY 

for  all  the  various  fruits, 
vegetables,  sea  foods,  etc. 

IVrite  for  catalog. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co., 

Incorporated 

Lombard,  Concord  St  West  Fnib  Ato. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


BEHER 
BASKETS 


TDNATQ  FIELD  lUNPERi 


FOUR  TYPES 
NOW  AT  LOW 
PRICES  ^ 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLE 
TODAY 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


ON  page  20,  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  March 
4th,  1935,  we  read  in  quotation  from  Roy 
Irons,  Secretary  Ohio  Canners  Association: 
“It  was  pointed  out  that  many  canners  are  not  in 
a  position  to  be  fully  informed  at  all  times  and  de¬ 
pend  largely  on  the  broker  to  guide  them.” 

Well,  the  truth  from  high  places  is  a  good  thing 
to  have  reach  us  once  in  a  while.  We  have  been 
preaching  for  years  that  the  canner  depended  too 
much  on  the  broker  to  guide  him  and  to  have  support 
for  our  contention  from  Roy  helps  a  lot.  We  hope 
this  statement  finally  sinks  into  the  consciousness  of 
every  canner. 

It  hardly  seems  possible  that  the  statement,  “Many 
canners  are  not  in  a  position  to  be  fully  informed  at 
all  times”  is  Susceptible  of  proof.  Certainly  all  are 
within  reach  of  a  telephone,  they  all  subscribe  or 
should  subscribe  to  a  trade  paper  or  two,  they  are  all 
within  the  scope  of  a  trade  association  or  so,  channels 
of  information  are  open  in  all  directions.  Who  then 
is  to  blame  for  this  state  of  uninformedness  Roy 
writes  of?  Why  the  canner  himself,  bless  his  heart, 
and  no  one  else ! 

And  is  this  all  for  which  the  canner  is  to  blame? 
We  won’t  try  to  saddle  the  burden  of  the  anticipated 
collapse  of  various  alphabetical  government  agencies 
on  him  but  we  will  say  that  the  average  canner  may 
not  only  seem  to  be  uninformed  but  he  also  does  all 
he  can  to  prevent  others  concerned  in  the  sale  of  his 
product  from  being  well  informed  as  well.  Why  do 
I  write  this?  Because  a  friend  of  mine  in  charge  of 
advertising  for  a  large  group  of  co-operating  retail¬ 
ers  learned  himself  and  from  trade  papers  that 
March  first  to  ninth  was  supposed  to  be  canned  Sal¬ 
mon  Week!  No  distributor  of  Canned  Salmon  urged 
him  to  push  canned  salmon  during  this  period,  no 
one  thrust  bundles  of  window  posters  on  him,  no  one 
suggested  he  ought  to  secure  educational  films  show¬ 
ing  the  life  of  a  salmon  and  show  these  pictures  just 
before  the  week  commenced.  There  are  beautiful 
booklets  published  which  will  tell  one  much  of  inter¬ 
est  in  connection  with  the  canning  of  salmon,  many 
of  these  should  have  been  put  out  prior  to ‘the  advent 
of  Canned  Salmon  Week.  Some  canner  of  salmon 
may  have  done  all  these  things  in  some  markets  but 
my  friend  has  been  horribly  neglected.  See  what  I 
mean  when  I  speak  of  the  canner  keeping  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  public  and  those  who  are  selling  his 
product? 


This  same  friend  recently  was  told  about  National 
Cherry  Week.  He  planned  on  running  an  advertise¬ 
ment  tieing  up  with  the  national  publicity  and  did  so. 
The  prices  he  put  on  canned  cherries  were  such  as  to 
move  stocks  from  retailers.  He  received  window 
posters  from  three  representatives  of  canners  of  cher¬ 
ries,  he  could  use  only  one-third  of  those  received  but 
did  he  have  receipe  leaflets  or  booklets  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  hungry  housewives  anxious  to  bake  a  cherry 
pie?  He  did  not! 

On  the  other  hand,  a  milk  packer  supplied  this  co¬ 
operative  advertising  group  recently  with  a  substan¬ 
tial  dump  display  and  fifteen  wonderful  receipe  books 
with  each  display.  Fifteen  rubber  bands  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  package  so  that  the  retailer  receiving 
the  envelope  containing  this  advertising  material 
would  be  able  to  quickly  attach  a  receipe  book  to  each 
can  of  milk  and  thus  help  prevent  boys  from  carry¬ 
ing  the  books  away  without  buying  a  can.  This  dis¬ 
play  offer  was  made  only  to  co-operative  groups  of 
retailers,  chain  stores  did  not  enjoy  participation  in 
the  advertising  activity.  Independent  retail  grocers 
could  point  out  to  their  customers  that  while  larger 
distributors  might  advertise  the  milk  at  a  slightly 
lower  price  they  could  not  offer  the  receipe  books  to 
their  customers.  Other  milk  packers  are  anxious  to 
provide  elaborate  sets  of  window  display  material  to 
all  who  will  use  them.  They  work  long  periods  ahead 
with  advertisers  so  that  milk  may  be  advertised  op¬ 
portunely.  When  irradiated  evaporated  milk  first 
came  on  the  market,  packer  after  packer  furnished 
all  wholesale  customers  with  bushels  and  bushels  of 
advertising  material  for  the  complete  information  of 
all  concerned.  I  dare  say  that  if  we  ever  have  an 
irradiated  milk  week  each  packer  will  outdo  the  other 
in  attempting  to  have  all  distributors,  wholesale  and 
retail,  supplied  with  plenty  of  advertising  matter. 

On  second  thought,  it  seems  as  if  the  secretary  of 
the  Ohio  Canners  Association  wanted  to  make  a  par¬ 
ticular  point  when  he  suggested  canners  depend 
largely  on  brokers  for  sales  guidance.  In  so  doing 
he  was  probably  thinking  most  of  the  underhanded 
methods  used  by  unscrupulous  brokers  and  not  so 
much  about  the  reliance  of  canners  on  the  market 
information  of  brokers.  Years  of  working  with  can¬ 
ners  shows  conclusively  that  they  brook  but  little  if 
any  interference  from  any  source,  much  less  the 
broker.  Not  if  the  advice  given  does  not  coincide  with 
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their  natural  inclination.  Right  now  you  find  great 
men  in  the  canning  industry  with  their  fingers  cross¬ 
ed,  holding  their  breath  against  the  time  when  the 
government  finally  settles  the  controversy  over  de¬ 
scriptive  or  grade  labeling.  Inasmuch  as  over  half 
of  the  canned  foods  packed  goes  to  the  homes  of  the 
country  under  private  label  the  natural  inclination 
of  every  supplier  of  goods  for  buyers  label  is  to  pla¬ 
cate  his  customers  and  they  are  going  to  do  it  if 
allowed  to.  And  they  will  set  up  an  awful  howl  if 
prevented  from  continuing  the  misleading  labeling 
practices  of  years.  In  this  case  they  are  certainly  not 
taking  the  guidance  of  anyone,  they  are  doing  what 
they  think  is  right  in  protecting  their  bread  and  but¬ 
ter.  They  have  never  realized  that  the  housewife  and 
she  alone  is  the  final  judge  of  the  fitness  of  a  product 
for  use  in  the  home.  Personally  I  can’t  imagine  any 
housewife  prefering  to  buy  canned  foods  under  the 
private  label  of  some  wholesale  grocer  or  chain  store 
instead  of  buying  it  under  the  name  of  the  canner 
responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  pack. 

It  is  true  that  we  all  over-estimate  the  importance 
of  our  own  affairs.  However,  our  customers  need  our 
goods  for  the  making  of  profit  and  the  continuance  of 
their  business.  Therefore  whatever  information  we 
have  about  our  plans  and  policies  which  will  help  a 
distributor  sell  more  goods  are  of  more  than  passing 
interest  to  him.  He  is  entitled  to  the  facts  in  the 
matter. 

The  customer  depends  on  his  principals  for  sales 
and  advertising  helps  and  materials.  Keep  them 


posted.  How  you  will  do  this  is  your  affair  but  the 
information  should  be  gotten  out.  For  instance,  a 
good  customer  of  a  firm  packing  a  line  of  fancy  can¬ 
ned  fruit  was  shown  a  reel  of  motion  and  sound  pic¬ 
tures  suitable  for  showing  in  a  small  conference 
room.  The  pictures  were  wonderful  business  getters 
and  were  booked  for  showing  at  once.  The  customer 
invited  his  trade  to  the  showing  and  in  such  numbers 
that  a  hall  holding  several  hundred  people  was  pack¬ 
ed  the  first  night.  The  film,  suitable  for  showing  only 
in  a  small  room  before  small  groups,  did  not  make 
the  impression  it  should  have  made.  The  packer  had 
available  a  standard  size  film  which  would  have  help¬ 
ed  materially  in  increasing  retail  customer  interest 
but  nothing  was  said  about  this  and  a  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  building  increased  interest  in  the  product 
was  lost.  Post  your  customers  fully  regarding  your 
plans  and  helps  for  building  more  business. 

In  closing,  remember  that  if  you  are  not  informed 
at  all  times  concerning  the  current  situation  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  commodity  you  pack  it’s  your  own 
fault  and  the  blame  should  not  be  laid  on  others, 
even  if  the  information  they  supply  you  is  at  fault. 
Keep  posted  and  be  certain  you  lose  no  opportunity 
for  posting  fully  those  who  must  sell  your  goods  for 
you. 

With  possible  over  production  and  continued  low 
purchasing  power  of  consumers  in  prospect  for  1935, 
your  customers  are  entitled  to  and  must  have  all  the 
sales  support  you  are  able  to  furnish  them  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  your  pack. 


REMODERNIZE 

FOR 

Better  Quality  —  Better  SatisFied  Customers  —  Better  Profits 

WITH 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 

A  new  Washing,  Elevating  and  Conveying  system  thoroughly  tested  under  the  fire 
of  actual  cannery  operation.  It  eliminates  losses.  Increases  production.  Greatly 
improves  factory  sanitation  and  working  conditions. 

•  *HyDRAULIC;  “That  science  of  liquids  in  motion  and  the  application 

of  the  forces  which  influence  the  motions  of  water  for  practical  purposes” 

Manufactured  by 

540  W.  POPLAR  AVE.  THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  columbus,  ohio 
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Howard  L.  Scott 
Kohn  Bros.  Brokerage  Co. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 


INTEREST 


The  National  Food  Brokers  Association’s  choice  to  lead  them 
during  1935.  Elected  President  at  their  Thirty-Second  Annual 
Meeting  held  in  January  at  Chicago, 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY  has  acquired  the  proper¬ 
ties  and  equipment  of  the  Grimes  Canning  Company,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

ONTARIO  CANNERS  and  Growers  have  reached  a  price 
agreement  for  the  1935  tomato  crop,  contingent  upon  the 
Canadian  Government  accepting  a  marketing  scheme  jointly 
proposed.  This  measure  would  control  the  wholesale  price  of 
canned  foods  and  provide  for  an  advertising  campaign  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  surplus  pack. 

THE  OZOL  PACKING  COMPANY  will  open  a  fish  packing 
and  reduction  plant  at  Ozol,  California. 

I).  K.  McILREE  has  resigned  from  the  Continental  Paper  and 
Bag  Company  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  his  duties  as  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  Falls  Canning  Company,  Oconto  Falls,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  a  like  office  with  Pulaski  Canning  Company,  Pulaski, 
Wisconsin. 

THE  EVERSON,  WASHINGTON,  plant  of  the  Carnation 
Company  has  been  purchased  by  the  C.  S.  Kale  Canning  Com¬ 
pany. 

WALTER  PRESSING,  of  the  W.  C.  Pressing  Company,  Nor¬ 
walk,  Ohio,  which  company  merged  with  Standard  Brands  in 
1929,  was  transferred  over  to  the  Sales  Department  about  three 
years  ago  to  their  Cleveland  Office,  has  become  associated  with 
the  Stoops  Packing  Company,  Van  Wert,  Ohio.  Mr.  Pressing 
will  take  charge  of  the  sales  and  crop  production  work  in  his 
new  position.  The  company  is  adding  other  varieties  of  corn 
this  season  and  will  operate  both  the  Van  Wert  and  Morral, 
Ohio  factories.  Mr.  Pressing’s  very  successful  experience  in 
the  quality  packing  of  fancy  Golden  Bantam  and  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman  Corn,  both  whole  grain  and  cream  style,  and  also  with 
tomato  products,  should  prove  a  very  valuable  assistance  to 
Mr.  James  Stoops. 

W.  F.  SCHLOTHAN,  a  salmon  packer  of  Ketchikan,  Alaska, 
recently  flew  from  his  Alaskan  home  to  San  Francisco  when 
informed  of  the  serious  illness  of  his  wife.  He  lost  the  race 
with  death,  however,  Mrs.  Schlothan  passing  away  at  a  sani¬ 
tarium  just  before  his  arrival. 


THE  OAKLAND  PACKING  CORPORATION  has  disposed 
of  its  canning  equipment  at  Stockton,  California,  to  the  Nielsen 
Corporation. 

A  PETITION  for  the  reduction  of  their  capital  stock  from 
$30,000  to  $10,000  has  been  filed  by  Eastern  Shore  Canning 
Company,  Machipongo,  Virginia. 

A  BILL  to  permit  the  canning  of  frog  meat  for  interstate 
shipment  has  been  presented  to  the  Minnesota  Legislature.  The 
present  law  will  not  permit  frogs  to  be  shipped  out  of  the 
State. 

KEMP  BROTHERS  CANNING  COMPANY,  Frankfort, 
Indiana,  will  open  a  factory  at  San  Benito,  Texas. 

DR.  ARTHUR  L.  DEAN,  head  of  the  pineapple  division  of 
Alexander  &  Baldwin,  Honolulu,  T,  H.,  has  been  elected  an 
additional  director  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Company,  Habuku 
Plantation  Company  and  McBryde  Sugar  Company. 

FREMONT  CANNING  COMPANY,  Fremont,  Michigan,  are 
making  extensive  improvements  in  preparation  for  the  coming 
packs. 

MOSELEY  CANNING  COMPANY,  Roanoke,  Virginia,  is 
locating  a  tomato  cannery  at  Brownsville,  Tennessee. 

MRS.  JOHN  D.  CRUMMEY,  wife  of  the  president  of  the 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  is  in  the  San  Jose  Hospital,  San 
Jose,  California,  in  a  serious  condition  following  an  operation. 

JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  COMPANY,  Cambridge,  N.  Y., 
have  issued  their  1935  seed  catalog. 

BENNETT  &  HUGHES  DISSOLVE  —  Bennett  &  Hughes, 
well  known  canned  foods  brokers  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  have  dis¬ 
solved  their  partnership,  and  Mr.  Bennett,  who  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Food  Brokers’  Association,  has  organized 
a  new  corporation  under  the  name  of  George  R.  Bennett  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  and  has  taken  over  the  lease  and  entire  organization 
of  the  former  firm. 

GEORGE  R.  BENNETT  COMPANY,  INC.,  now  represent 
the  following  accounts:  California  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers’ 
Association;  Duffy-Mott  Company,  Inc.,  Dehn  &  Co.,  Inc., 
French  Sardine  Company,  Nozaki  Bros.,  Inc.,  Liberty  Cherry 
and  Fruit  Company,  Seaboard  Packing  Company,  Stokely  Bros. 
&  Co.,  Southern  Shell  Fish  Company,  Sun  Maid  Raisin  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association;  Tupman-Thurlow  Sales  Company,  Inc.,  Van 
Camp’s,  Inc. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  started  in  the  food  brokerage  business  for 
himself  in  Buffalo. 
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ANOTHER  “SLANT”  ON  THE  PURE  FOOD  BILL— 
AND  A  GOOD  ONE 

A  REPORT  recommending  that  its  members  give 
their  full  support  to  efforts  now  being  made 
>  to  correct  deficiencies  in  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Act  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  at  the  same 
time  safeguarding  the  business  of  honest  and  reputable 
manufacturers,  has  been  made  by  the  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Association  of  Insecticide  and 
Disinfectant  Manufacturers. 

The  report  issued  by  John  H.  Wright,  vice-president 
of  Zonite  Products  Corporation  and  chairman  of  the 
committee,  includes  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  three 
food  and  drug  bills  now  pending  in  Congress  with 
favorable  emphasis  on  the  Mead  Bill  which  is  being 
sponsored  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Rep. 
James  M.  Mead  of  New  York. 

The  report,  in  part  is  as  follows : 

“Your  committee  believes  that  criminal  legislation 
should  definitely  and  specifically  define  the  crime  in 
unmistakable  language  so  that  a  manufacturer  may 
know  from  reading  the  law  his  exact  responsibility. 

“Your  committee  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  blanket 
granting  of  legislative  power  through  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  regulations  so  that  the  character  and  nature 
of  a  crime  may  be  changed  at  the  will  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  body. 

“Your  committee  believes  that  the  best  method  of 
accomplishing  the  desired  purpose  is  through  an 
amendment  to  the  existing  law  rather  than  through 
the  enactment  of  entirely  new  legislation.  The  present 
Food  and  Drug  Act  has  been  in  force  since  1906. 
Many  of  its  provisions  are  sound  and  have  served,  and 
can  continue  to  serve,  a  very  useful  purpose.  Many 
court  decisions  have  been  rendered  interpreting  and 
clarifying  the  language  of  the  desirable  sections  of 
the  present  law.  Your  committee  believes  that  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  interpretations 
be  preserved. 

“Neither  Senator  Copeland’s  Bill  S.  5  nor  Senator 
McCarran’s  Bill  S.  580  makes  any  pretense  of  amend¬ 
ing  the  present  law.  They  are,  therefore,  from  this 
standpoint  alone  open  to  very  serious  objections.  They 
both  grant  wide  discretionary  powers  to  the  adminis¬ 
trative  officers  to  expand  and  change  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  through  regulations.  It  is  true  that  both  bills 
attempt  to  correct  this  situation  by  setting  up  com¬ 
mittees  which  have,  theoretically,  power  to  veto  regu¬ 
lations  proposed  by  the  administration.  As  a  matter 
of  practical  operation,  however,  it  seems  apparent 
that  the  members  of  these  committees,  while  appointed 
by  the  President,  would  be  selected  only  after  their 
approval  by  the  administrative  officers  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
they  would  serve  practically  as  a  ‘rubber  stamp’  whose 
sole  purpose  would  be  to  approve  whatever  proposals 
might  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

“Representative  Mead’s  Bill  H.  R.  3972  has  been 
given  very  careful  consideration  and,  w'hile  your  com¬ 
mittee  does  not  wish  to  go  on  record  to  the  effect  that 
the  provisions  are  complete  and  adequate  in  every 
particular,  it  believes  that  the  bill  is  fundamentally 


sound  and  that  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based  should 
govern  any  attempt  to  revise  the  present  Food  and 
Drug  laws.  This  bill  starts  out  by  amending  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act  of  1906  which,  as  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  this  bulletin,  is  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  clearly  and 
specifically  defines  the  crime  which  is  prohibited  in 
such  a  way  that  the  manufacturer  may  form  his  own 
opinion  as  to  his  responsibility.  It  then  leaves  it  up 
to  the  courts  to  decide  as  to  whether  or  not  a  violation 
has  occurred.  Possibly  the  specific  provisions  require 
modification  or  extension  in  some  details.  However, 
your  committee  feels  that  this  basic  theory  should  be 
followed  in  the  drafting  of  any  bill  that  may  be 
enacted  into  a  law.” 


In  the  Market  for  a  Filler! 

INVESTIGATE 
THE  INDIANA 


For  Pulp  and  Viscous  Liquids 

Trouble-free  operation.  No  can.  No  fill. 
Entirely  automatic.  All  parts  accurately 
made  and  carefully  machined.  Parts  com¬ 
ing  in  contact  with  product  made  of  bronze. 
A  very  superior  filler.  Complete  description 
and  specifications  will  prove  it.  Write. 


Also  if  you  need  pulpers,  finishers,  juice  ex¬ 
tractors,  coils,  cooking  units,  tanks,  grading 
tables— any  kind  of  equipment  for  tomatoes 
or  tomato  products.  Ask  for  specifications 
and  prices. 


“Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant" 
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SERVING  THE  INDUSTRY  SINCE  1901 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLES,  PRICES,  NEW  IDEAS 


STOCK  LABELS 

A  Full  Assortment  of  Beautiful 
Designs  sent  Free  upon  request 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

The  Distributors  Viewpoint 


OPPOSE  AAA  LICENSING 

SPEAKING  on  behalf  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  America,  but  voicing  sentiments  shared  largely  by 
canners,  brokers,  wholesale  grocers,  chain  stores,  etc.,  as  well, 
Clarence  Francis,  vice-president  of  General  Foods  Corporation, 
has  filed  a  statement  with  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
in  opposition  to  proposed  amendments  to  the  AAA  conferring 
broad  licensing  powers  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

A  resume  of  Mr.  Francis’  statement  follows: — 

“A  partial  list  of  products  produced  by  the  AGMA  group 
would  include  fiour,  cereals,  soap,  canned  and  packaged  fruits 
and  vegetables,  canned  and  packaged  meats,  baking  powder, 
sugar,  salt,  corn  starch,  syrup,  molasses,  tea,  coffee,  and  spices. 
The  association  includes  in  its  membership  mostly  small  com¬ 
panies,  but  it  also  includes  some  relatively  large  concerns. 

“While  I  am  speaking  only  for  AGMA,  it  must  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  application  of  the  amendments  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  limited  to  what  the  Act  calls  the 
‘processors’  of  the  group  of  products  I  have  enumerated.  The 
Act  and  the  amendments  are  applicable  not  only  to  manufac¬ 
turers  whose  raw  materials  are  agricultural  commodities  or 
products  thereof,  but  also  to  those  whose  raw  materials  are 
commodities  or  products  thereof  competing  with  agricultural 
commodities. 

“This  ‘competing  commodity’  business  opens  up  a  field  of 
regulation  of  truly  magnificent  proportions.  What  competes 
with  what?  Rayon  competes  with  cotton,  so  rayon  v/ould  be  in. 
In  fact,  all  textiles  compete  with  cotton,  so  all  textiles  would 
be  subject  to  regulation  under  the  Act.  Leather  is  an  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity.  This  would  bring  in  the  manufacturers  of 
boots  and  shoes  and  of  all  other  leather  products.  Rubber  com¬ 
petes  with  leather,  certainly  in  the  case  of  rubber  soles  and 
heels  and  probably  at  other  points.  That  brings  in  rubber. 

“I  feel,  and  the  group  I  represent  feels,  that  the  time  has 
come  to  make  an  honest  bed-rock  examination  of  the  power 
which  these  amendments  propose  to  vest  in  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  having  in  mind  two  questions  primarily — first,  is 
an  extension  of  power  involved,  and,  second,  are  the  proposals 
consistent  with  democratic  principles? 

“Counsel  I  have  consulted  advise  me  that  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  is  almost  certainly  unconstitutional,  but  that 
if  it  isn’t  unconstitutional  now  it  will  surely  achieve  complete 
unconstitutionality  if  the  proposed  amendments  are  adopted  as 
now  drawn.  I  leave  that  with  you  for  what  it  is  worth. 

“My  first  inquiry  is:  What  are  the  limits  of  the  power  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  these  amendments? 
It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  most  graphic  way  of  demonstrat¬ 
ing  to  you  the  scope  of  the  power  which  you  are  asked  to  grant 
is  to  describe  in  some  detail  a  marketing  agreement  which  the 
Secretary  and  a  given  group  of  producers  of  an  agricultural 
commodity  may,  by  virtue  of  this  power,  impose  upon  manufac¬ 
turers,  handlers,  and  distributors  of  the  finished  product.  A 
majority  of  the  farmers  and  the  Secretary  decide  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  would  be  better  off  if  they  could  get  eight  cents  a  pound 
for  their  peas  instead  of  three  cents.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  Secretary  could  fail  to  line  up  a  majority  of  producers  on 
that  basis.  However,  if  he  failed,  all  that  would  be  necessary 
would  be  to  make  the  price  10,  12  or  15  cents  a  pound  instead 
of  eight  cents.  Up  to  this  point,  the  agreement  hasn’t  actually 
been  drawn,  but  that  can  be  done  as  soon  as  the  Secretary  is 
convinced  that  a  majority  of  the  producers  can  be  kept  in  line 
at  a  certain  price;  and  we  are  assuming  that  that  price  is 
eight  cents. 

“The  drawing  of  the  agreement  now  commences,  and  it  should 
be  noted  that,  in  drawing  it,  the  Secretary  does  not  need  to 
consult  anyone  under  the  sun,  except  the  producers.  The  prob¬ 
lem  facing  the  Secretary  when  he  starts  to  draw  the  agreement 


is  simply  the  problem  of  naming  in  it  everybody  who  will 
handle  peas  in  their  fresh  or  canned  state,  from  the  farmer 
to  the  consumer,  and  to  prescribe  as  definitely  as  he  is  able 
precisely  what  each  one  can  do  and  can’t  do;  what  they  must 
pay  for  the  commodity;  what  they  can  add  on  to  their  costs 
for  profit,  if  anything;  and  whatever  else  the  Secretary  may 
think  is  necessary  to  insure,  so  far  as  he  can  insure,  that  the 
farmer  will  get  eight  cents  a  pound  for  his  peas. 

“I  want  to  repeat  again  that,  in  the  drawing  of  this  agree¬ 
ment,  the  Secretary  is  not  required  to  consult  in  any  way  with 
any  of  the  so-called  ‘parties’  to  the  agreement,  other  than  the 
farmers.  The  agreement  may  be  drawn  and  even  printed  up 
without  ever  consulting  a  handler,  a  wholesale  produce  jobber, 
a  canner,  or  any  of  the  factors  in  the  wholesale  grocery  dis¬ 
tributing  trade. 

“In  other  words,  the  ‘agreement’  is  an  agreement  in  name 
only. 

“Of  course,  the  marketing  agreement  by  itself  would  be  bind¬ 
ing  only  upon  those  who  had  assented  to  it.  Further  power  is 
needed  to  enforce  it.  That  is  where  the  ‘licensing  power’  comes 
in. 

“Now,  what  licensing  power  will  the  Secretary  have  if  these 
amendments  are  passed?  Let  us  take,  as  an  example,  the  case 
of  a  canner  of  peas  under  our  hypothetical  marketing  agree¬ 
ment.  Canners  are  listed  in  the  agreement  as  nominal  parties 
thereto;  hence  they  are  ‘ineligible’  to  sign  the  agreement. 

“If  it  should  happen  that  not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  them 
sign  it,  then  the  secretary  has  power,  under  the  proposed 
amendments,  to  invoke  the  licensing  power  to  make  the  pro¬ 
visions  binding  on  those  canners  who  have  not  signed  the  agree¬ 
ment.  And,  of  course,  the  same  situation  obtains  with  respect 
to  each  other  class  of  business,  such  as  handlers,  distributors, 
wholesale  dealers,  etc.,  which  has  been  made  ‘eligible’  to  sign 
the  agreement.  At  this  point,  we  find  the  Secretary  has  the 
power  to  make  the  provisions  of  the  marketing  agreement  bind¬ 
ing  upon  any  particular  class  of  enterprise  of  which  50  per 
cent  have  signed  on  the  dotted  line. 

“In  other  words,  if  50  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers  affected 
sign  the  agreement,  the  Secretary  can  put  the  other  50  per  cent 
under  license,  so  that  they  must  conform  to  the  agreement 
whether  they  like  it  or  not,  or  subject  themselves  to  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  the  Act. 

“But  that  is  not  all.  In  the  case  of  the  marketing  agreement 
on  peas  which  I  have  described,  I  assumed  that  not  a  single 
handler,  canner,  wholesaler,  or  other  affected  party,  excepting 
the  farmer,  would  sign.  May  the  Secretary  still  make  this 
marketing  agreement  binding  by  means  of  licenses?  May  he, 
in  effect,  coerce,  not  the  minority  of  any  particular  group  but 
the  majority  of  every  single  group,  into  abiding  by  the  agree¬ 
ment? 

“The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  he  may,  as  has  been  made 
abundantly  clear  in  these  hearings.” 

OUTLOOK  FOR  NRA — Indicated  contraction  of  the  scope 
of  activity  to  be  covered  by  the  new  NRA,  when,  and  if,  auth¬ 
orized,  is  giving  the  grocery  industry  considerable  cause  for 
contemplation. 

There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  enforcement  activities 
have  suffered  severely  from  recent  developments,  notably  the 
prolonged  delay  in  approving  the  grocery  code  budget  for  the 
current  year,  and  in  some  sections  of  the  country  local  code 
bodies  have  folded  up  and  completely  abandoned  their  enforce¬ 
ment  activities. 

Some  measure  of  stabilization  has  developed  in  the  grocery 
distributing  industry  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  the  codes 
for  wholesale  and  retail  grocers,  and  it  is  hoped  in  industry 
circles  that  some  provision  is  to  be  made  by  Congress  for  per¬ 
petuating  the  major  features  of  the  NRA  movement,  which 
have  in  actual  operation,  despite  the  numerous  handicaps,  ef¬ 
fectively  proven  their  value  to  the  industry  in  general. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  urdikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 175  gallon  steam  jacketed  copper  kettles, 
$150.00  each,  while  they  last.  We  are  dealers  in  can¬ 
ning  machinery. 

Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  “Heart  of  the  Ozarks” 
Springfield,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE —  Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home. 

Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

FOR  S ALE —1  Sinclair  Scott  Nested  Pea  Grader,  first 
class  condition. 

J.  Langrall  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Practically  new  Anderson  Barngrover 
Beet  Grader  for  five  grades  to  your  specification, 
copper  screens  and  canvas  hoppers.  Machine  also 
equipped  with  Monel  Metal  Cherry  Grading  Screens. 
Can  be  bought  for  beets  only  or  for  both  beets  and 
cherries  Attractive  price  F.O.B.  Western  New  York 
York. 

Address  A-2017  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 2  Peerless  Huskers,  1926  model. 

1  No.  5  Sprague  Cutter,  R.  H. 

1  Standard  No.  1  Retort.  * 

Klaus  &  Moersen,  Columbus.  Nebr. 

FOR  SALE— 1  Scott  Colossus  Rotary  Interchangeable 
Pea  Grader,  6  sections,  with  2  extra  sections.  In 
good  condition. 

Lincoln  Canning  Co. ,  Merrill,  Wis. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED  For  cash:  four  used  No.  5  Sprague  Cutters 
in  “as  is”  condition. 

Address  Box  A-2010  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— 1  6  pocket  M  &  S  Cooker-Filler 
1  No.  7  Sprague  Silker 
1  Robins  Steam  Circle  Hoist 

1  Olney  Pea  Washer 

Address  Boxe  A-2015  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — 4  Medium  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snippers 
complete  with  picking  tables; 

2  40  X  72  Closed  Robins  or  Sprague  Retorts. 

1  Olney  Pea  Washer. 

1  Ayars  or  Sprague  Syruper. 

1  6  oz  to  No  3  Knapp  Labeler. 

20  Retort  Baskets  with  covers. 

Necessary  to  give  best  price,  age  and  serial  number. 
Address  Box  A-2020  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — No.  10  Exhauster  and  No.  10  Cooker,  either 
Wonder  or  Anderson-Barngrover.  Must  be  in  good 
condition. 

Harrison  &|Jarboe,|Sherwood,  Md. 


WANTED— Good,  second-hand,  horizontal  Retort, 
dimensions  30  in,  x  30  in.  x  16  ft.  long. 

Consolidated  By-Product  Co.. 

36th  &  Grays  Ferry  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

WANTED — Several  4  tier.  No.  2  can  Crates  for  40x72 
Retorts;  One  Whole  Grain  Corn  Washer;  Sevtral 
Tomato  Planters. 

Address  Box  A-2023  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Machinery  for  Bean  and  Corn  line.  Must 
be  in  good  condition  and  late  models. 

C.  L.  Gooch  &  Son,  Eubank,  Ky. 

For  Sale  —  Factories 


FOR  SALE— Cannery  located  in  Central  Delaware. 
Suitable  for  canning  of  Tomatoes,  Tomato  Pulp  and 
Apple  Butter. 

The  Industrial  Lease  Dept.,  The  Great  A.  &  P. 
Tea  Co., 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — One  line  corn  plant  located  at 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Del.,  250  h.p.  boiler  capacity.  Electric 
power  available.  Private  siding,  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
Also  on  State  highway.  Large  acreage  available. 
For  particulars  write 

W.  P.  Strasbaugh,  Aberdeen,  Md. 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — Ideal  small  cannery  in  heart 
of  Florida’s  fruit  and  vegetable  section.  Light  and 
water  system,  land  and  modern  dwelling  included. 
Operating  continuously  past  fifteen  years. 

Le-Ko  Products  Co  ,  Havana,  Fla. 


For  Sale  —  Seed 


FOR  SALE — 200  bushels  Wilt  Resistant  Alaska  Pea 
Seed,  grown  by  Associated  Seed  Growvrs,  Inc. 

H.  M,  Ruff,  Woodbine,  Pa. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED —  Processor  for  meat  -  beef,  pork,  chicken,  etc.,  -  fac¬ 
tory.  A  man  who  is  master  of  the  situation,  and  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  business.  Give  reference,  and  state  salary. 
Address  Box  B-1997  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Manager-Superintendent  for  one  line  corn  plant,  also 
tomato  products,  with  installing  experience.  If  satisfactory, 
with  good  reference,  you  could  invest  some  capital.  Give  ex¬ 
perience  and  proposition. 

Address  Box  B-2024  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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WANTED — Manager-Superintendent.  Chance  for  party  with 

some  capital  to  buy  into  an  established  business  canning  peas, 
beans  and  tomatoes. 

Address  Box  B-2004  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Experienced,  competent  man  to  pack  quality  soups, 
spaghetti,  pork  &  beans,  etc.  Give  experience,  references,  age 
and  salary  expected  in  reply. 

Address  Box  B-2013  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — For  sales  work,  by  established  and  nationally  known 
firm,  a  competent  and  experienced  preserver  schooled  in  actual 
production  of  entire  jelly  and  preserve  line.  He  must  be  capable 
of  efficiently  demonstrating  their  products  to  preservers  and 
able  to  properly  assist  them  in  their  various  problems.  Please 
give  details  as  to  age,  experience,  references,  etc.,  in  first  letter, 
all  of  which  will  be  held  strictly  confidential. 

Address  Box  B-1995  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED— Fast  growing  Canning  Machinery  business  in 
need  of  experienced  man.  Will  sell  an  interest  in  the  business. 

Address  Box  B-2021  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — Mr.  Canner,  do  you  require  the  services 
of  a  meat  and  vegetable  canning  superintendent?  May  I  offer 
my  25  years’  experience  in  this  line  as  a  quality  packer? 

Address  Box  B-2000  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent  in  town  or  city.  This 
man  is  a  factory  installer  and  a  fine  quality  packer  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  also  meats  of  all  kinds.  In  the  game  25  years;  age 
44;  best  of  health.  Fine  references  as  well  as  personality.  Has 
packed  meat  for  the  Government. 

Address  Box  B-2008  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  W* ANTED  By  Factory  Superintendent.  Have  had  15 
years  experience  canning  corn,  beans  and  apples.  Can  furnish 
best  of  references  as  to  ability  and  character.  Age  38.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Would  consider  some  other  position  packing  other 
products,  if  chance  for  advancement. 

Address  Box  B-2014  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  man  at  present  employed  in  sales  and 
production  for  a  firm  making  300%  increase  in  business  during 
the  depression.  Familiar  with  both  jobbing  and  chain  store 
trade,  also  contact  man  with  brokers.  Can  furnish  best  of  re¬ 
ferences. 

Address  Box  B-2005  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  a  capable  and  energetic  young  man, 
supervising  the  preserving  and  cold  packing  of  berries,  also  the 
barreling  of  peppers  and  dill  pickles. 

Address  B-2019  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  field  man  experienced  in  growing 
quality  corn,  asparagus,  beets,  beans  and  tomatoes.  Can  handle 
from  field  to  warehouse.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-2016  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  Factory  Superintendent  who  has  had 
wide  experience  packing  a  general  vegetable  line.  Excellent 
mechanic  and  good  producer.  Prefer  yearly  basis. 

Address  Box  B-2022  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  a  practical  jam,  jelly  and  preserve 
cook. 

Address  Box  B-2025  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


THE  NEW  FORM  “TON”  TOMATO  CONTRACT 

AS  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  about 
changing  the  form  of  the  growers’  contracts 
!  '  for  tomatoes,  from  one  covering  the  entire  yield 

of  a  given  number  of  acres  to  the  method  of  buying  a 
certain  specified  number  of  tons,  a  contract  which  is 
now  in  use  in  many  sections  and  by  a  good  many  can- 
ners,  we  give  below  the  form  of  such  a  contract,  as 
used  in  the  East: 

OFFICE  OF 
(THE  CANNER) 

ADDRESS 

Contractor  . 

Township . 

Farm  . 

Tons  . 

TOMATO  CONTRACT 

THIS  AGREMENT,  made  this . day  of 

. A.  D.,  19 . ,  between 

. (THE  CANNER) . of  the . 

(town) . (State) . of  the  first  part,  and 

. in  the  County  of 

. and  State  of . .  of 

the  second  part : 

WITNESSETH:  Party  of  the  second  part  hereby 
agrees  to  raise,  on  the  premises  occupied  by  him,  and 
deliver  to  party  of  the  first  part,  at  their  factory  in 

the . (town) . (state) . . 

. (no.) . tons  of  ripe,  sound  (U.  S.  Grade 

No.  1  or  U.  S,  Grade  No.  2)  tomatoes,  as  fast  as  said 

. (THE  CANNER) . can  handle  same 

during  the  packing  season  of  19 .  Party  of  the 

second  part  is  not  to  sell  or  deliver  his  tomatoes  to 
any  other  person  until  he  has  delivered  to  party  of  the 

first  part,  the . (no.) . tons  above  specified, 

from  the  first  yield  of  his  land.  No  tomatoes  received 
on  Saturday  afternoons.  Expenses  of  the  Official 
Grader  shall  be  borne  by  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

Should  this  contract  not  be  filled  by  the . 

day  of . next  ensuing,  the  said 

. (THE  CANNER) . shall  have  the 

privilege  of  refusing  the  balance  of  said  tomatoes. 

Party  of  the  first  part  will  pay  to  party  of  the  second 

part  $ . Dollars  per  ton  for  all  U.  S.  Grade 

No.  1  tomatoes  delivered  as  above,  or  $ . 

Dollars  per  ton  for  all  U.  S.  Grade  No.  2  tomatoes; 
and  all  tomatoes  delivered  to  be  paid  for  on  or  before 
the . day  of . next  ensu¬ 

ing,  at  the  office  of  the  party  of  the  first  part.  In  case 
of  crop  failure,  party  of  the  second  part  shall  deliver 
such  crop  as  his  land  produces.  And  in  event  of  dam¬ 
age  done  to  factory  of  party  of  the  first  part  by  fire, 
lightning  or  from  other  cause  rendering  party  of  the 
first  part  unable  to  operate  same,  then  party  of  the 
first  part  shall  not  be  bound  thereby. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  said  parties  have  here¬ 
unto  set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first 
above  written. 

. (SEAL) 

. (SEAL) 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


NO  HE-MAN 

“Darling,  will  you  be  my  wife?” 

“Will  you  always  let  me  do  just  what  I  like?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Can  mother  live  with  us?” 

“Of  course,  dear.” 

“Will  you  give  up  the  club  and  always  give  me  money 
when  I  ask  for  it?” 

“Willingly,  my  pet.” 

“I’m  sorry.  I  could  never  marry  such  a  booby.” 

Two  farm  hands  were  handling  dynamite  in  a 
quarry.  One  of  them  let  a  stick  drop  and  the  whole 
box  went  off,  taking  the  workman  up  in  the  air  with 
it.  The  quarry  boss  came  around  a  few  minutes  after¬ 
ward  and  asked:  “Where  is  John?” 

“He’s  gone,”  replied  the  other  man. 

“When  will  he  be  back?” 

“Well,  if  he  comes  back  as  fast  as  he  went  up,  he’ll 
be  back  yesterday.” 


"YOU  REMEMBER  ME!" 

SAYS  THE  GOOD  LABEL 


“Listen  to  this,  Bessie,”  said  Mr.  Tubb.  “This 
article  states  that  in  some  of  the  old  Roman  prisons 
that  have  been  unearthed  they  found  the  petrified 
remains  of  the  prisoners.” 

“Gracious !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tubb.  “Those  must  be 
what  they  call  hardened  criminals,  I  expect.” 

SAUCE  FOR  THE  GANDER 

“Hello,  here’s  your  dressmaker’s  bill  again.  I 
thought  I  gave  you  the  money  for  it.” 

“Oh,  that  went  to  pay  my  bridge  losses.  Debts  of 
honor  first,  you  know,  dear.” 

LIFE  IS  LIKE  THAT 

“How  did  you  compile  your  great  dictionary?”  the 
lexicographer  was  asked. 

“Oh,  it  was  something  like  having  a  quarrel  with 
one’s  wife — one  word  led  to  another.” 

CHAMPION  QUITTER 

“What  has  become  of  Mesa  Bill?”  inquired  the 
traveling  salesman. 

“He’s  tourin’  the  country,”  answered  Cactus  Joe. 

“Where  is  he  now?” 

“Can’t  say.  Bill  has  one  o’  them  pernicious  natures 
that  jest  naturally  keep  a  man  bein’  put  out  o’  one 
town  after  another.” 

Mrs.  Xydas :  I  don’t  look  myself  in  this  new  dress. 

Xydas :  Still,  I  think  you’d  better  keep  it,  dear. 


Quick  and  positive  recognition  of  a 
familiar  brand  —  a  good  label  pro¬ 
vides  that  important  feature. 

Your  label  should  be  so  INDIVID¬ 
UAL  in  color  and  design  that  even  a 
child  could  recognize  it. 

You  can  rely  on  "U  S".  Our  com¬ 
plete  file  of  brand  names  helps  you 
avoid  duplications,  and  the  ability  of 
our  artists  imparts  vivid  originality 
to  your  designs. 

•  WE  MAKE  OTHER  THINGS,  TOO  — 

DISPLAY  CONTAINERS.  FOR  INSTANCE 


TRADE  MARK  INFORMATION 
Don't  adopt  new  brand  names  without  first  making 
sure  they  are  available.  Consult  the  Trade  Mark 
Bureau  of  The  United  States  Printing  d  Lithograph 
Company  at  Cincinnati.  The  service  is  free. 


UNITED  STATES  PRINTING 
&  LITHOGRAPH  COMPANY 


ONaNNATI  NEW  YORK  BALTIMORE 
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PEVOLV/NC  HOPPER- 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


Crown  Picked  Certified  Tomato 


This  strain  of  Tomato  seed  is  saved  from  the 
first  pickings  or  first  hands  of  the  certified  fields. 
Picking  it  in  this  manner  we  get  but  few  pounds  per 
acre.  The  seed  is  earlier  than  that  of  the  regular 
crop.  We  have  Crown  Picked  Certified  Tomato 
Seed  of 

Earliana  Marglobe 

Bonny  Best  Landreth  Sunrise 

Break  O’Day  Greater  Baltimore 

We  sell  our  Tomato  Seed  only  in  1  /4,  1/2  and 
1  lb.  packages,  the  Certified  and  Crown  Picked  Certi¬ 
fied  wrapped  in  moist-proof  cellophane.  1  he  Crown 
Picked  Certified  Seed  is  treated  and  the  seed  there¬ 
fore,  has  a  greenish  tinge. 

If  there  are  any  other  varieties  of  seeds  you  wish 
for  Spring  planting,  write  us  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
quote. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  p'e'K' 

BUSINESS  FOUNDED  1784  150  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 


AVARS  Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 

PEA  and  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab¬ 
solute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in  the 
fill.  _ 

Large  Brine  Tank  Insures  hot 
brine  at  all  times. 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


W  L/QU/O 
ADJUSTMEA/r 


STEAM 

COIL 


CAN  STOP 


CHANGE  GRADE 
LEVER 


FOR  FIULING 
PEAS.  BAKED  BEANS. 
LIMA  BEANS.  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS.  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN.  HOMINY 
DICED  BEETS.  DICED 
CARROTS  Etc. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Almanac  About  Ready — “Figgering”  Costs — The  Spinach  Out¬ 
look  and  Possible  Pack — The  Puzzle  of  Costs  on  Tomatoes — 
Steady  Future  Prices  Pleasing  to  the  Buyers — 

Spots  Uneventful 

TATISTICS — The  1935  “Almanac  of  The  Canning 
Industry,”  which  will  be  in  your  hands  next  week, 
with  more  data  and  material  than  ever  before  in 
such  an  issue,  will  come  just  in  time  because  the  crop 
experts  are  beginning  to  compute  probabilities,  and  the 
canners  are  very  busy  “figgering”  costs.  First,  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  spinach.  Just  to  quote  two  figures: 
The  acreage  in  1929  was  18,170,  but  in  ’34  that  acreage 
was  only  15,290,  and  the  remark  is  made  that  the  fall 
crop  was  cut  very  close  because  prices — on  the  fresh 
market — were  high.  An  unfavorable  winter  season 
has  left  this  close-cropped  crop  in  rather  poor  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  East.  In  those  days  California  cut  a  very 
much  larger  figure,  in  spinach,  than  she  does  today.  In 
’29  there  were  15,790  acres  in  that  State  (more  than 
in  the  whole  country  last  year) ,  and  with  an  average 
yield  of  5.7  tons,  they  had  90,000  tons  of  spinach.  In 
’34  that  State  had  but  13,420  acres,  with  an  average 
yield  of  2.8  tons,  giving  but  37,600  tons  as  total  yield. 
For  ’35  the  acreage  is  put  at  12,860,  and  allowing  a 
yield  of  4.0  tons  per  acre,  the  total  tonnage  will  be 
51,400.  Remember  this  is  counting  chickens  before 
they  are  hatched,  but  even  so,  this  main  producer  of 
canned  spinach,  has  announced  that  it  will  restrict  its 
output  to  what  the  market  promises  to  take  at  a  profit, 
regardless  of  crop  or  acreage.  That  is  the  sensible 
way  to  run  a  business,  and  we  recommend  it  to  all 
other  canners  of  all  other  products:  pack  to  supply 
the  evident  demand,  not  to  use  up  a  crop  regardless  of 
its  extent.  Chew  that  for  a  while  and  you  will  get 
a  lot  out  of  it. 

Early  reports  on  the  probable  pea  acreage  for  ’35 
seem  to  indicate  an  increase  of  nearly  12  per  cent  over 
the  ’34  acreage.  Comment  on  this  foolishness  is  made 
in  our  editorial  this  week.  There  is  time  yet  to  save 
the  situation  and  the  pea  canners  will  undoubtedly  do 
so.  As  much  as  we  dislike  soaked  peas,  it  would  be 
better  to  put  the  extra  seed  into  soaked  peas  than  to 
put  it  into  the  ground — and  ruin  the  market  for  the 
whole  output. 

The  other  item  of  interest  this  week  has  been  the 
“figgering”  on  the  cost  to  can  tomatoes  during  ’35. 
These  are  always  fearful  and  wonderful  things,  and  in 
all  our  years  at  this  game  we  have  never  yet  been  able 
to  take  any  such  figures  seriously.  And  here  is  the 
reason:  on  a  basis  of  $10.00  per  ton  for  the  tomatoes 


the  Ozarks  are  reporting  a  cost,  on  No.  2  standard 
tomatoes,  of  68  cents,  and  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  are 
said  to  be  in  this  same  class.  The  Tri-States  seem  not 
able  to  get  their  figure  on  such  tomatoes  below  75  cents, 
but  lo!  and  behold!  the  section  which  usually  claims 
to  have  higher  costs  than  others,  Indiana,  reports  a 
cost  of  .7284.  In  neither  of  these  two  latter  localities 
is  the  rate  per  ton  given,  but  it  is  always  higher  than 
in  the  Ozarks.  In  order  to  understand  what  they  are 
doing  the  Code  Authorities  have  had  to  figure  costs  in 
all  sections,  and  we  have  understood  that  they  place 
costs  on  No.  2  standard  tomatoes  at  about  75  cents  for 
the  1935  pack.  And  we  are  personally  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  canners  will  find  their  costs  there,  after 
the  season  is  over.  In  selling  futures  they  had  better 
figure  on  such  a  cost.  And  there  is  that  other  depend¬ 
able  weather  sign  to  endorse  75  cents  as  the  cost — 
canners  are  willing  to  sell  at  that  price  1  Why  a  canner 
will  figure  his  cost  at  75  cents  and  then  sell  futures  at 
that  very  cost  price  has  always  puzzled  us;  but  they 
do  it. 

There  are  large  brokers  in  the  game,  over  here,  who 
say  that  future  business  has  been  heavy — is  heavy  if 
you  please — and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Peas, 
of  course,  have  been  selling  freely  for  some  time,  and 
now  corn,  and  tomatoes,  and  string  beans  are  coming 
in  for  attention.  And  spinach,  asparagus  and  some 
other  items  might  be  added  to  these.  All  buyers  are 
not  waiting  for  lower  prices  because  they  know  that 
conditions  are  against  these,  and  that  the  cleaned-up 
condition  of  the  market  makes  lower  prices  extremely 
unlikely,  now  or  next  fall.  The  one  good  thing  to  the 
credit  of  the  canners  this  spring  is  that  there  have 
been  no  serious  breaks  in  the  market  so  far;  the 
canners  are  holding  firmly  for  prices  as  quoted  and 
where  business  is  consummated  the  prices  are  up  to 
the  mark.  Just  a  little  more  of  this  and  the  situation 
will  be  safe  for  both  canners  and  buyers ;  because  the 
meanest  thing  that  can  happen  to  the  buyers  is  to  have 
these  dips  in  future  prices  after  they  have  booked  up. 
Held  where  they  are  the  buyers  will  feel  contented, 
and  they  will  work  the  market  better  and  in  a  happier 
mood  if  this  condition  is  continued.  We  believe  that 
the  buyers  will  find  that  their  present  purchases  of 
futures  are  well  bought  and  very  satisfactory.  Next 
fall  it  will  be  the  canners  who  kick  themselves,  not  the 
buyers. 

SPOTS — There  is  nothing  new  to  report  in  spots. 
Last  week  there  seemed  to  be  a  weakness  in  tomatoes 
in  this  market — so  reported — but  it  was  only  a  shadow. 
Two’s  are  quoted  at  85  cents  to  90  cents,  as  top  and 
bottom,  and  on  quality,  too,  it  is  to  be  presumed ;  2i4’s 
are  quoted  at  $1.15  to  $1.20,  and  3’s  are  about  entirely 
out  of  quotation.  The  strength  to  tomatoes  is  not 
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fiction;  it  is  very  real,  and  all  hints  about  Florida 
tomatoes  soon  to  come  upon  the  market  have  no  effect 
whatever.  Just  why  the  Florida  tomato  canners  should 
be  expected  to  deliberately  take  lower  prices  than  they 
need  to  for  their  product  is  something  even  the  Florida 
tomato  canners  cannot  answer,  because  they  do  not 
intend  to  do  so,  knowing  there  is  no  need  to  cut  the 
prices  to  get  into  the  market.  If  they  produce  the 
quality  they  will  get  the  price,  and  that  summarizes 
the  situation.  Let  no  one  tell  you  otherwise. 

Green  beans  are  scarce  and  going  higher.  It  is 
getting  to  be  a  game  to  find  canned  corn,  and  anything 
like  sizeable  blocks  passed  out  long  ago.  Most  selling 
of  this  item  is  between  second  hands. 

Most  canners  and  brokers  say  that  canned  peas  have 
gone  from  these  parts,  and  prices  are  very  firm  for 
the  few  remaining  odds  and  ends. 

Lima  beans  are  getting  attention  from  brokers  be¬ 
cause  there  seems  to  be  more  of  these  than  of  other 
products,  and  when  a  buyer  appears  they  want  some¬ 
thing  to  sell.  Not  much  else  in  this  section  to  trade  on. 

It  is  this  condition  that  has  brought  soaked  goods 
to  the  fore,  and  caused  both  canners  and  brokers  to 
operate  in  them  where  in  normal  times  they  shunned 
such  products.  It  may  not  be  wise  to  educate  buyers, 
and  the  retail  trade,  to  these  soaked  goods,  because  it 
may  be  hard  to  get  them  out  of  the  habit.  That  would 
bring  suffering  upon  the  other  products. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade*' 

Limited  Demand,  Prices  Hold  Well — Grocery  Price  Index 
Down — Southern  Tomato  Prices  Shaded — Good  Movement 
of  Spot  Peas  at  Firm  Prices — Salmon  Steady — Some 
Fruits  Lower 

New  York,  March  16,  1935. 

HE  SITUATION — Very  little  change  has  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  canned  foods  market  during  the 
past  week,  and  prices,  on  the  whole,  have  held  up 
fairly  well,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Jobbing  demand 
for  canned  foods  for  cannery  shipment  has  continued 
of  limited  volume,  and  spot  trading  is  likewise  of  small 
amount  at  the  moment.  Distributors  in  most  instances 
appear  to  be  determined  to  work  on  present  inventories 
until  replacement  buying  is  absolutely  essential. 

THE  OUTLOOK — With  the  packing  season  drawing 
nearer,  some  leveling  of  quotations  is  inevitable,  and 
distributors  are  not  expected  to  make  additional  com¬ 
mitments  on  1934  packs  for  cannery  shipment  unless 
prices  for  shipment  should  come  down.  Current  in¬ 
ventories  will  have  to  be  liquidated  before  the  generally 
lower-priced  new  pack  lines  appear  on  the  market, 
and  additional  purchases  at  this  time  or  in  the  near 
future  are  not  deemed  advisable. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  OFF — A  downward  trend  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  price  index  developed  during  Febru¬ 
ary,  according  to  the  monthly  compilation  by  Dr.  Lewis 
Haney  for  National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 


Association.  The  February  index  figure  was  87.2 
against  87.7  in  the  previous  month.  Last  month’s 
index  figure,  however  was  4.5  per  cent  over  February 
of  1934.  The  index  is  based  on  twenty-four  repre¬ 
sentative  grocery  items,  the  daily  quotations  of  which 
are  averaged,  a  weight  being  given  to  each  according 
to  its  importance  in  the  sales  of  an  average  wholesale 
grocer. 

TOMATOES — Southern  packers  are  offering  prompt 
shipment  tomatoes  at  an  inside  price  of  521/2  cents 
for  Is,  82 cents  for  2s,  $1.17i/^  for  3s,  and  $3.75  for 
10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  cannery.  These  quotations  are  lower 
than  the  general  market,  and  appear  to  represent  the 
offerings  of  packers  with  but  small  unsold  stocks  on 
hand,  which  they  are  anxious  to  clear  before  1935 
packing  operations  commence.  If  reports  regarding 
the  paucity  of  holdings  of  Tri-State  tomato  canners 
are  to  be  taken  at  face  value,  however,  little  difficulty 
should  be  experienced  in  clearing  up  the  balance  of 
1934  pack  at  or  near  current  price  levels.  New  pack 
are  commanding  some  attention  on  future  contracts, 
with  some  business  reported  booked  for  private  label. 
Regarding  the  tomato  situation,  considerable  interest 
was  aroused  during  the  week  by  publication  by  the 
National  Food  Brokers’  Association  of  correspondence 
indicating  that  a  broker  had  evidently  tried  to  “bear” 
the  market  by  sending  out  numerous  telegrams  offer¬ 
ing  tentative  business,  in  large  volume,  at  cut  prices. 
This  old  “army  game”  is  frowned  on  under  the  new 
unwritten  laws  of  the  industry. 

CORN — Spot  movement  has  been  rather  slack  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  on  both  standards  and  fancies,  but  prices 
hold  firm  at  previous  levels.  Trading  in  1935  packs 
on  futures  contracts  continues  slow,  but  no  general 
price  revisions  have  come  to  light. 

PEAS — Jobbers  report  a  continued  good  movement 
of  spot  lines,  with  the  market  undertone  firm  to  strong, 
and  1934  pack  cleaning  up  nicely.  On  futures,  busi¬ 
ness  has  sagged  somewhat,  although  some  business 
continues  to  be  done  right  along  for  private  label 
packing  in  cases  where  distributors  adhere  to  their 
regular  sources  of  supply  on  these  lines. 

SALMON — Notwithstanding  the  strong  intimations 
of  a  pending  boost  in  reds,  prices  failed  to  advance 
during  the  week,  and  offerings  are  still  reported  at 
$1.75,  with  a  good  movement  reported.  Pinks  likewise 
held  unchanged  at  $1.00  to  $1.05,  with  chums  ranging 
90  cents  to  $1.00,  all  f.  o.  b.  Seattle.  Lenten  demand 
has  speeded  up  sales  considerably,  it  is  reported. 

PEACHES — Coast  canners  are  showing  more  a  dis¬ 
position  to  clear  out  unsold  stocks  of  21/2S  clings  from 
the  1934  pack,  and  some  price  concessions  have  been 
forthcoming.  For  prompt  shipment,  the  market  is 
quoted  at  $1.50  and  up  for  standards,  $1.55  and  up 
for  choice,  and  $1.80  for  fancy,  all  f.  o.  b.  California. 
These  prices  are  10  to  20  cents  per  dozen  under  the 
posted  quotations  of  leading  packers  of  advertised 
brands.  Futures  are  still  rather  quiet,  pending  more 
definite  information  regarding  the  probable  pack  and 
price  ranges  on  1935  pack. 

CHERRIES — A  wider  range  on  posted  prices  for 
Royal  Anne  cherries  for  coast  shipment  is  also  re¬ 
ported,  current  offerings,  f.  o.  b.  Coast,  being  reported 
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as  follows:  Choice  21/2S,  $2.20  to  $2.30;  fancy  21/2's, 
$2.35  to  $2.45 ;  standard  10s,  $6.75 ;  choice  10s,  $7.25  to 
$7.50 ;  fancy  10s,  $7.75  to  $8.00. 

PINEAPPLES — No  change  has  developed  in  the 
market  situation  affecting  Hawaiian  pineapple.  De¬ 
mand  continues  fairly  active,  and  prices  are  well  held 
on  both  sliced  and  crushed.  No.  10s  are  reported  to 
be  coming  in  for  more  buying  on  the  Coast,  with  fancy 
sliced  posted  at  $6.25  in  juice,  and  25  cents  higher  on 
the  syrup  line,  while  fancy  crushed  in  juice  holds  at 
$5.75  per  dozen,  f.  0.  b.  Coast,  for  prompt  shipment. 

KRASNE  ANNIVERSARY — Many  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  canned  foods  brokerage  trade  were  guests 
at  a  dinner-dance  at  the  Hotel  Astor  last  Saturday 
night,  tendered  by  the  A.  Krasne  Organization,  mark¬ 
ing  the  18th  birthday  of  the  Krasne  firm,  now  one  of 
the  largest  wholesale  grocers  in  the  country. 

CHAIN  STORE  STRIKES— Following  the  setbacks 
experienced  by  NRA  in  a  number  of  court  decisions 
involving  the  legality  of  Section  7-A,  the  chain-store 
strike  situation  in  New  York  has  faded  from  the  front 
pages.  The  Butler  strike  was  distinctly  a  failure,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  clerks’  union,  and  threatened 
strike  activities  involving  other  chain  store  grocers 
in  the  metropolitan  area  have  failed  to  materialize 
as  yet. 

CALIFORNIA  SPINACH — Coast  reports  state  that 
canners  have  started  up  on  spring  pack  spinach,  with 
the  total  output  expected  to  be  cut  by  recent  rain 
damage  to  the  growing  crop.  Packers  are  offering 
spring  pack  for  nearby  shipment  at  $3.10  for  No.  10s 
and  90  cents  for  21/2®,  f-  o.  b.,  with  quiet  trading  re¬ 
ported  as  yet. 

ARBITRATORS  NAMED  —  National  -  American 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  this  week  announced 
the  appointment  of  its  1935  arbitration  committee  for 
the  New  York  market  as  follows : 

Wholesale  Grocers — Arthur  Ehrenfeld,  of  Francis 
H.  Leggett  &  Co. ;  Victor  Hanf,  of  Seeman  Bros.,  Inc. ; 
Arthur  P.  Williams,  R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  Inc. ;  M.  F. 
Jentoft,  Austin,  Nichols  &  Co. ;  T.  J.  Lewis,  of  Wallace, 
Burton  &  Davis  Co.,  and  Kenneth  Sills,  of  Jaburg 
Bros. 

Brokers — H.  F.  C.  Kilian,  of  Henry  Kilian,  Inc.; 
A.  C.  Clark,  of  A.  C.  Clark  &  Co. ;  Harry  C.  Faulkner, 
of  George  A.  Mendes  &  Co. ;  Marion  R.  Ellis,  of  M.  W. 
Houck  &  Bro. ;  Hayden  Dudley,  of  Dudley  &  Weisel, 
Inc.,  and  Lewis  C.  Hake. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘*The  Canning  Trade” 

Fruit  Market  Reduced  to  Hand-to-Mouth  Buying — Future 
Bookings  Strong — March  Weather  Running  True  to  Form — Sal¬ 
mon  Market  Firm,  with  Chains  Cutting  Price  to  Cost — Canned 
Milk  and  Vegetables  Market  Firm,  with  Probable  Advances — 
Indiana  Broker  May  Be  Asked  to  Resign 

Chicago,  Ill.,  March  15,  1935. 

ENERAL  MARKET — Spot  trading  is  narrow 
and  (to  use  and  off-quoted  expression)  hand- 
to-mouth.  Particularly  is  this  true  as  applied 
to  the  fruit  line. 


There  is  some  little  easing  off  on  spots.  Sellers  are 
inclined  to  push  these  more  determinedly  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  with  the  result,  that  a  little  softness  has  crept  in. 

Future  trading  in  the  major  vegetable  items  con¬ 
tinues  good  and  every  day  sees  sizeable  bookings. 

THE  WEATHER — Off  again,  on  again — Finnegan 
— meaning  a  couple  of  days  balmy  and  spring-like, 
then  a  little  chilly  weather  following  with  snow,  rain, 
etc.  March  is  running  true  to  form. 

SALMON — Some  little  business  has  been  going  on 
in  the  Chicago  territory.  The  Lenten  demand  has 
materially  aided  in  distribution.  Salmon  Week  also 
helped,  but  confusion  arose  over  the  chains  selling  No. 
1  Tall  Pinks  at  10  cents  per  tin  to  the  consumer  as 
against  $1.00  Coast  cost  plus  freight  of  about  13  cents 
per  dozen.  Prevailing  prices  today,  f .  o.  b.  Coast,  are : 


No.  1  Tall  Alaska  Reds . @  $1.80 

No.  1  Tall  Alaska  Cohoes . @  1.25 

No.  1  Tall  Puget  Sound  Cohoes . @  1.40 

No.  1  Tall  Alaska  Pinks . @  1.05 

No.  1  Tall  Alaska  Chums . @  1.00 

No.  1  Tall  Coast  Chums . @  .90 


EVAPORATED  MILK — Everyone  expects  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  market,  but  the  question  is :  When  will  it 
come?  The  independent  evaporator  is  growing  less 
and  less  in  number.  It  looks  as  if  the  private  label 
buyer  might  have  difficulty  in  the  near  future  of 
securing  supplies.  The  reason  for  that  remark  is. 
Carnation  Milk  Company  has  purchased  during  the 
past  couple  of  weeks  (two  indipendent  firms),  i.  e., 
Jelke  at  Hillsboro,  Wis.,  and  Dairy  Belt  Milk  Co., 
Junction  City,  Wis. 

ASPARAGUS — The  trade  is  awaiting  the  outcome 
of  the  many  conferences  that  have  been  held  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  between  asparagus  canners  on  the  one  side  and 
asparagus  growers  on  the  other.  That  some  kind  of 
a  marketing  agreement  will  result,  seems  assured.  It 
looks  as  if  canners  will  pay  practically  the  same  as 
last  year  for  the  White  (jrass,  but  about  I/2  cent  per 
pound  more  for  the  All  Green.  This  would  mean  that 
last  year’s  prices  on  White  and  Natural  grades  would 
be  about  the  same  and  on  All  Green  5  per  cent  more. 

TOMATOES — A  few  isolated  canners  in  the  Middle 
West,  are  pressing  their  few  spots  on  the  market  and 
it  has  made  a  somewhat  easy  situation  locally.  Then, 
too,  many  of  our  wholesalers  are  anxious  to  keep  stocks 
to  the  minimum  until  April  1st  is  over  as  that  is  tax 
day  in  this  county.  It  is  still  possible  to  purchase  good 
No.  2  Indiana  Standards  at  871/^  cents,  f.  o.  b.  factory, 
and  low  truck  rates  deliver  these  goods  for  around 
90  to  91  cents,  Chicago.  There  is  little  demand  for 
No.  10  tins  and  that  market  is  quoted  at  $4.10  to  $4.25, 
f.  o.  b.  Middle  Western  points.  On  No.  21/2  tins, 
Canada  is  the  basis  of  the  supply  as  Good  Full  Stan¬ 
dards  are  available  from  that  country  at  $1.15,  de¬ 
livered,  duty  paid. 

On  futures,  trading  has  been  very  dull.  Chicago 
has  not  “recovered”  from  the  low  prices  that  were 
named  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  about  which  so 
much  ado  resulted. 

PEAS — One  or  two  Wisconsin  canners,  anxious  to 
clean  house  have  named  a  price  as  low  as  $1.10,  f.  o.  b. 
their  shipping  station.  Such  lots,  however,  are  few 
and  far  between.  In  fairness,  however,  to  the  other 
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canners  (fortunate  in  having  spots)  can  be  said  that 
their  surplus  is  held  at  prices  ranging  from  5  to  15 
cents  higher. 

Future  peas  are  meeting  with  daily  bookings.  The 
more  popular  items  like  No.  2  tin  standard  No.  4  sieve 
Alaskas  are  in  demand.  Orders  for  straight  lots  of 
this  particular  number,  remain  unconfirmed.  A  goodly 
booking  of  future  No.  10  tin  peas  as  well  as  No.  1  tins 
is  also  recorded. 

CORN — A  little  easiness  has  also  crept  into  the  spot 
corn  situation  with  the  result  that  two  or  three  lots  of 
No.  2  standards  are  available  at  $1.00  to  $1.05,  f.  o.  b. 
Wisconsin  and  Indiana  factory  points.  Other  grades 
of  corn  are  quite  scarce  and  there  is  a  demand  now  for 
No.  2  Fancy  Country  Gentlemen  that  cannot  be  filled 
account — no  sellers. 

Future  corn  is  still  in  demand  and  every  day  sees 
business  booked  on  the  Fancy  Whole  Kernel  grades 
(both  vacuum  as  well  as  brine  pack)  and  Fancy  Cream 
Style  Country  Gentlemen  and  Golden  Bantam.  No.  2 
standard  corn  at  75  cents  is  still  available  in  Ohio, 
although  Indiana  Canners  are  holding  at  771/2  to  80 
cents.  The  same  basis  rules  in  Illinois,  while  Iowa  is 
endeavoring  to  get  80  cents. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — An  easy  undertone  pre¬ 
vails  due  to  re-sale  lots.  Certain  jobbers  having  goods 
on  the  Coast  and  not  wanting  them  for  their  own  use 
have  tried  to  sell  to  others  in  the  trade  which  has 
resulted  in  this  slightly  easier  feeling.  Chicago  jobbers 
as  well  as  chains  seem  more  bent  on  pushing  out  their 
canned  fruits  and  working  down  to  reasonably  bare 
floors  before  adding  to  their  stocks.  On  apricots  par¬ 
ticularly,  the  feeling  is  growing  that  this  year’s  open¬ 
ing  prices  will  be  quite  a  little  less  than  last  year’s 
opening  and  the  desire  to  clean  house  on  this  fruit  is 
possibly  more  pronounced  than  on  peaches. 

MORE  ON  INDIANA  TOMATO  RUMPUS— It  is 
rumored  around  the  market  that  the  local  broker  who 
caused  the  “commotion”  is  going  to  be  asked  to  resign 
from  the  local  association. 

Opponents  of  the  broker  have  often  stated  that  a 
large  number  of  brokers  were  the  representatives  of 
the  buyer  and  not  the  seller ;  that  the  broker  bids  for 
the  account  of  the  buyer,  submitting  offers,  etc.,  rather 
than  to  try  and  sell  for  the  seller.  This  is  not  true 
and  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  appear  as  being  true 
by  the  ill-considered  action  of  a  few  scattered  broker¬ 
age  firms  here  and  there. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Oyster  Production  Practically  at  Standstill,  Due  to  Mardi  Gras 
Celebration  and  Stormy  Weather — Shrimp  Demand  in  Excess  of 
Supply,  With  Prices  Firm — Heavy  Consumption  of  Sea  Food 
Generally  During  Lent,  Which  Ends  on  Easter  Sunday 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  15,  1935. 

YSTERS — Mardi  Gras  festivities  stopped  the 
production  of  oysters  the  first  part  of  last  week 
and  rainy  weather  has  interferred  with  the 
dredging  of  oysters  ever  since,  so  the  oyster  pack  has 


been  greatly  handicapped  for  the  last  two  weeks,  and 
as  this  heavy  continuous  rain  that  we’ve  had  in  this 
section  for  over  a  week  is  bound  to  bring  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  fresh  water  from  the  rivers  into  the  bays,  it 
may  kill  the  oysters  if  the  rain  doesn’t  stop  soon. 

Our  oyster  reefs  were  completely  destroyed  by  an 
oversupply  of  fresh  water  in  the  bay  about  six  years 
ago,  hence  it  worries  us  to  see  so  much  rain. 

The  oyster  is  a  salt  water  shell-fish,  but  it  thrives 
better  in  brackish  water,  therefore  fresh  water  is  es¬ 
sential  for  its  proper  growth  and  development,  yet  too 
much  of  it  kills  the  oyster. 

Our  reefs  are  in  fine  condition  now,  with  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  the  choicest  oysters  that  we  have  ever  had  in 
years,  hence  it  would  be  a  calamity  for  the  industry  if 
the  freshet  killed  the  oysters. 

While  Lent  has  stimulated  the  sale  of  the  bivalves, 
yet  the  consumption  of  them  falls  off  after  Christmas 
and  Lent  don’t  usually  revive  it  to  any  very  great  ex¬ 
tent. 

However,  oysters  are  in  better  shape  now  than  they 
were  before  Christmas,  but  some  how  or  other,  the  oys¬ 
ter  eaters  have  evidently  gotten  their  fill  of  them  in 
October,  November  and  December,  and  they  want  a 
change  in  diet,  which  causes  them  to  wean  away  from 
oysters  after  Christmas. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for  five 
ounce  and  $2.10  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SHRIMP — Canned  shrimp  are  out  of  the  picture  as 
far  as  production  is  concerned,  but  very  much  in  evi¬ 
dence  as  far  as  relates  to  sales,  because  Lent  has  stim¬ 
ulated  the  demand  for  them  and  probably  there  is  a 
greater  movement  of  canned  shrimp  at  this  time  than 
was  expected.  There  are  the  “eleventh  hour”  buyers 
and  the  “hand  to  mouth”  buyers  that  are  drawing  on 
the  stock  of  the  canners  at  this  time. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 
small ;  $1.15  per  dozen  for  medium ;  and  $1.20  per  dozen 
for  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

LENT — ^We  are  just  getting  over  the  first  week  in 
Lent,  which  is  a  season  of  the  year  set  apart  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  devoted  to  fast,  abstinence  and  prayer 
and  seclusion  from  amusements. 

Lent  lasts  40  week  days.  It  starts  on  Ash  Wednes¬ 
day  and  ends  on  Easter  Sunday.  Sundays  of  Lent  are 
not  observed,  as  they  are  feasts,  and  feasts  are  exempt 
from  fast  and  abstinence. 

In  years  gone  by,  a  very  rigid  fast  and  abstinence 
was  observed  by  the  Catholics,  but  it  has  been  modified 
and  exemptions  made,  whereas  nowadays  more  absti¬ 
nence  is  being  practiced  than  fast. 

Lent  has  always  been  a  big  boost  to  the  sale  of  sea 
foods,  because  aside  from  the  fact  that  every  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Friday  of  Lent  the  Church  prescribes  that  no 
flesh  meat  should  be  eaten,  there  are  besides  two  Sat¬ 
urdays  in  Lent  when  the  use  of  flesh  meat  is  also  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  this  year  they  fall  on  March  16  and  April 
20,  so  the  Catholic  priests  are  the  best  sea  food  sales¬ 
men  that  the  industry  has,  therefore  it  behooves  every 
one  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  business  to  feel  kindly 
towards  them  and  render  them  moral  and  financial  sup- 
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port,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  only  boosting  our  busi¬ 
ness,  but  they  are  also  doing  the  public  a  good  deed 
from  a  health  standpoint,  because  they  are  teaching 
the  people  to  include  sea  food  in  their  diet,  which  is 
very  beneficial  in  obtaining  a  variety  of  healthful  foods. 

Some  of  the  Protestant  people  practice  fast  and  ab¬ 
stinence,  but  as  it  is  not  strictly  speaking  a  rule  of  their 
church,  it  is  not  compulsory.  In  other  words,  it  is  rec¬ 
ommended  and  practiced  by  ministers  of  certain  Pro¬ 
testant  denominations,  but  left  optional  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  members  whether  they  want  to  fast  and  abstain 
or  not. 

I  notice  a  big  can  manufacturing  company  featuring 
“Cherry  Week”  in  their  advertisement  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  this  week  it  is  canned  salmon. 

I  am  wondering  what  they’re  going  to  do  for  the 
shrimp  and  oyster  canners  from  whom  they  get  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  business  each 
year  ?  Again,  what  has  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  outlined  in  the  way  of  helping  to  boost  the  sale  of 
canned  sea  foods  this  Lent? 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Cold  Weather  Causes  Considerable  Damage  to  Growing  Crops 
— Spinach  Packing  Under  Way — Opening  Prices  Named  for 

Peas — Closing  of  Bristol  Bay  to  Fishing  Still  Unsettled 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  March  14,  1935. 
ARCH  came  in  like  a  lion  and  has  been  acting 
much  like  this  roaring  animal  ever  since. 
Rain,  hail  and  snow  swept  into  the  State  on 
the  wings  of  gales  and  considerable  damage  has  been 
done  to  growing  crops.  Heavy  frosts  have  visited 
some  districts  and  there  has  been  damage  done  to 
almonds  and  apricots,  but  the  full  extent  of  this  cannot 
be  accurately  determined  at  present.  The  cold  snap 
came  too  early  to  affect  peaches  or  pears,  but  it  will 
be  but  a  short  time  until  these  will  be  in  full  bloom. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  spinach  has  been 
launched  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  district  and  will 
soon  be  under  way  on  a  large  scale.  The  recent  storm, 
with  its  wind,  rain  and  hail  has  been  anything  but 
beneficial  to  this  crop  in  some  districts  and  the  pack 
may  not  prove  as  heavy  as  seemed  likely  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Canners  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  output  will 
be  about  the  same  as  that  of  last  year,  with  packing 
costs  a  little  higher.  Some  of  the  smaller  operators 
who  came  out  early  with  low  prices  on  spring  pack 
have  advanced  prices  somewhat  since  the  first  of  the 
month  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  are  now  willing  to 
accept  business  below  $1  for  No.  21/2.  Some  have 
orders  on  their  books  for  this  size  at  90  cents,  and 
even  less.  The  large  interests  have  been  content  to 
confine  their  business  to  spot  spinach,  or  to  take  orders 
subject  to  the  approval  of  opening  prices.  They  have 
not  named  prices,  as  yet,  but  these  will  doubtless  be 
forthcoming  any  day. 

PEAS — Opening  prices  on  Utah  pack  peas  and  on 
Midwest  pack  peas  have  been  named  by  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  during  the  week.  The  lists  are 
as  follows : 


UTAH  PACK 

FOR  SUGAR 

PEAS 

Del  Monte  Brand 

11  oz.  Tall 

No.  1  Tall 

No.  2  Tall 

No.  10 

Early  Garden  Sugar  Peas . 

.  $  .92^ 

$1.17i/i 

$1.37i/j 

Tiny  Sugar  Peas  (No.  1  Sieve) . 

.  1.15 

1.45 

1.65 

Very  Small  Peas  (No.  2  Sieve) . 

Medium  Peas  (No.  4  Sieve) . 

.  1-121^ 

1.60 

$6.50 

Mission-Argo  Brands 

Extra  Standard  (No.  4  Sieve) . . 

. 80 

1.15 

5.75 

Extra  Standard  (No.  5  Sieve) . . 

. 72 

.90 

1.05 

5.25 

MIDWEST  PACK  PEAS 

Del  Monte  Brand 

Early  Garden  Sugar  Peas . 

. 72V2 

.92  Vj 

1.40 

Midget  Peas  . 

1.20 

1.70 

6.50 

Mission-Argo  Brands 

Extra  Standard  (No.  4  Sieve) . 

1.20 

Extra  Standard  (No.  6  Sieve) . 

1.12Vj 

5.60 

It  is  specified  that  65  per  cent  of  the  orders  are  to 
be  delivered  prior  to  December  31,  1935,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  prior  to  February  15, 1936. 

PEACHES — Several  operators  have  been  booking 
business  on  cling  peaches  at  prices  below  those  pre¬ 
vailing  for  spot,  or  at  discounts  from  the  opening  lists 
of  the  larger  packers.  The  recent  cold  snap  has  driven 
home  the  fact  that  there  may  be  a  light  crop  of  peaches 
and  some  offers  have  been  withdrawn.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  holders  of  spot  peaches  have  been  concentrating 
their  attention  in  moving  the  goods  on  hand  and  have 
no  intention  of  coming  out  with  definite  prices  on  the 
new  pack  for  several  months. 

CANNED  FRUITS  in  general  have  been  moving 
rather  slowly  of  late,  business  being  confined  to  im¬ 
mediate  requirements.  Here  and  there  packers  have 
made  concessions  to  get  action  on  cling  peaches,  but 
list  prices  remain  unchanged.  Pears,  which  were  weak' 
for  a  time,  are  again  being  held  more  firmly,  with  in¬ 
dications  that  the  bottom  has  been  reached.  Even 
apricots,  which  are  in  very  limited  supply,  have  sold 
at  slight  concessions  in  some  instances,  but  this  trend 
has  been  checked  by  the  frost  damage  scare.  In  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  easier  feeling  on  fruits  in  general,  fruits- 
for-salad  have  sold  at  slight  concessions  from  list 
prices. 

SALMON — San  Francisco  packers  interested  in  the 
salmon  packing  industry  on  Bristol  Bay,  Alaska,  are 
rather  disturbed  by  the  frequent  changes,  or  reported 
changes,  in  the  plans  for  closing  that  area  to  com¬ 
mercial  fishing.  First  came  the  announcement  that 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  was  considering  closing  Bristol 
Bay  to  fishing  in  1935,  the  year  when  a  light  run  of 
fish  might  be  expected.  Then  came  the  announcement 
that  the  plan  had  been  adopted,  and  recently  the 
announcement  of  a  tentative  plan  for  reopening  the 
district  to  fishing  on  a  restricted  scale,  at  the  same 
time  retaining  the  right  to  bring  operations  to  an  end, 
should  it  be  felt  that  fishing  would  prove  detrimental 
to  the  industry.  It  is  a  costly  matter  to  outfit  a  fleet 
for  Northern  waters  and  operations  this  year  would 
likely  be  carried  on  at  a  loss  even  if  fishing  were 
permitted  as  usual.  There  would  quite  definitely  be 
a  loss  if  the  pack  was  to  be  cut  in  half,  as  is  proposed, 
or  if  the  district  should  be  closed  after  fishing  had 
been  commenced.  Most  packers  prefer  the  complete 
closing  of  the  district  for  the  season. 

CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

APRIL  11-12 — Tri-State  Packers  (Spring  Meeting), 
Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

MAY  2-3 — Indiana  Canners  (Spring  Meeting),  Clay- 
pool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  griven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  fev 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fisrures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  IThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y."  indicates  t.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . .  t2.46 

Peeled,  No.  2% . . 

Lanre,  No.  2^ . . . .  . ....  t2.46 

Peeled.  No.  2% . . 

Medium,  No.  2  Vi .  2.60  ....... 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  1.90  t2.00 

Medium.  No.  2 . 

Lame.  No.  2 . . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq....  .......  — 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . . . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . .  ....... 

BAKED  BEANS* 


16  oz . 42Vi . 

No.  2%  . 80  . 

No.  10  . 2.76  _ 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .76  t.76 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.80  t^.OO 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2........„..„  .80  -....~ 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 76  t.76 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.76  t3.76 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.60  tl.bO 

No.  10  .  7.00  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.20  tl-20 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 90  ....„„ 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 80  t-SO 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

Soaked,  No.  2„ . «... . .  „...._ 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2  Vi . 

Whole,  No.  10 . . . 

Cut.  No.  2 . 76  . 

Cut,  No.  2  Vi . 96  . 

Cut.  No.  10 _ _ _ _ _  3.26  - 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . .  .76  ....„_ 

Sliced,  No.  10 . . .  3.76  „....» 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.36  . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bai  tarn,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Fancy,  No.  10 .  7.66  ....>». 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . .  1.30  ....„„ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.22Vi . 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . .  1.16  ........ 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  »...~. 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.16  „„.... 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.06  tl-OO 

Standard,  No.  10 . 6.60  . . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall - - 60 - 

No.  2Vi  . 70  . 

No.  10  . 3.00  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  ^.76  ........ 

Fancy,  No.  ‘2..„..........«........»..~ . 80 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 
Standard,  No.  2 . . 

MO  lo  . 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s_ . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 


No.  1  iirly  June,  3s . . . 77Vi . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . .  1.60  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.16  tl.20 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.05  tl.lO 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.60  . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  6.00  . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2Vi..~ — . .  .76  __.... 

No.  3  _ _ _ _  _  _ 

No.  10  . . . .  2.76  _ 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2^ . »...« 

No.  2  Vi  . 80  t.80 

No.  3  . . . . 

No.  10  .  2.76  . 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 95  . 

No.  2Vi  .  1.26  tl.16 

No'.  ‘ii’oo  f3.'75 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2Vi . 95  tl.l5 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.16  t3.75 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn.  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  .  1.06 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . .  »„.... 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory..  .66  ........ 

No.  2Vi  . 86  t.90 

No.  3  . 96  t.95 

No.  10  .  3.00  t3.00 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 67  Vi . 

No.  2  . 90  _ 

F.  O.  B.  County . .86  ........ 

No.  3  .  1.30  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.25  . 

No.  10  .  4.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.16  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 52Vi  t.55 

F.  O.  B.  County . 66  . 

No.  2  . 85  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 82Vj  t.85 

No.  2Vj  .  1.12Vi . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.15  . 

No.  3  .  1.20  tl.20 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.17Vi . 

No.  10  .  3.90  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.75  *3.80 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 66  . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.60  . 

Standard.  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . .60  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  t3.00 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No.  2  . 76  . 

No.  2Vi  .  1.10  _ 

No.  10  .  3.76  _ 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  6.00  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2^..  1.76  tl.7& 

Fancy  .  t2.10 

Choice  .  2.00  tl.86 

Standard.  No.  10 _ _ _  _ _  t6.76 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2Vi,  Y.  C.  1.86  tl.65 

Choice,  No.  2Vi,  Y.  C .  2.10  tl.76 

Fancy,  No.  2 Vi.  Y.  C .  tl.'J5 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 

S^onds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . .  .  . . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . .  . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  t4.26 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2Vi _  2.26  tl.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2Vi .  tl.70 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  tl.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  tl.45 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . . . . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  6.76  t6.26 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Warter,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red.  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 .  . . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 .  . . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . .  . 

Extra.  Preserved.  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . . .  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . .  . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2Vi .  2.40  *2.60 

No.  lOs  .  9.00  *8.60 

Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  OE.,  Factory . . . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans,  Factory......„..........  ........ 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . .  . 


LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz. .  6.26 

Vi-lb.  cases,  1  doz . . .  3.26 

^-Ib.  cases,  1  doz . 


OYSTERS* 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  <F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.60  *3.60 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.90  ........ 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2Vi .  2.60  *2.60 

Fancy,  No.  2  Vi .  ....... 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  water .  6.25  ........ 


No.  2,  Preserved . . . .  ........  ....... 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  10  . . .  6.66  *6.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 


White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  ....... 

Exti  •  I’rfSfTvcO,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 _  6.36  _ 

California  Standard,  2Vi .  *2.10 

Choice,  No.  2Vi . *2.30 

Fancy,  No.  2Vi .  *2.46 

GOOSEBERRIES* 


Standard  No.  2. 
No.  10  . 


GRAPE  FRUIT* 

fiK 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . . 

...  1.12Vi*1.00 

..  3.65  . 

66  . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice . 

.86  . 

...  2.90  _ 

Standard,  4  oz . 1.00  . 

6  oz . . .  1.10  *1.10 

8  oz .  1.86  . 

10  oz . . .  2.10  *2.20 

Selects,  6  oz. . .  . . 

SALMON§ 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.67Vi*1.76 

Flat.  No.  Vi . *2.36 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.42Vi*1.30 

Flat,  No.  1 .  1.66  *1.50 

Flat,  No.  Vi .  1.17Vi*1.10 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.07Vitl.00 

Pink,  Flat.  No.  Vi . 80  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2.92Vi*2.76 

Flat,  No.  Vi .  1.86  . 

Chums,  Tall .  1.00  *.90 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22Vi*i.26 

SHRIMPS 

Dry.  No.  1 . . .  1.10  *1.16 

Wet.  No.  1,  Large .  1.10  *1.20 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  S 

V4  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  *2.76 

V4  Oil,  keys .  2.90  *8.20 

V4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *8.60 

V4  Oil.  Carton .  3.26  *3.46 

V4  Mustard,  keyless .  2.60  *3.20 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.36  . 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  24’s .  1.60  ........ 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  ease 

White.  Vis  _ _ 7.80 _ 

White,  Is  . 18.66  _ _ 

Blue  Fin,  Vis.. . 4.86  _ 

Blue  Fin.  Is . . . . 

Striped,  V4s  . . .  8.40  ........ 

Striped,  ^s  .  4.76  . 

Striped,  Is  .  8.60  . 

Yellow,  V4s.  Fancy . 4.66 

Yellows,  Vis.  Fancy . . . 7.80  „....„ 

Yellow,  Is  _  18.66 _ 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring;  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparag;us  Machinery. 

BASKETS.  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless. 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  W»s. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetabie  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil.  Gas;.  Gasoline.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Tillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS.  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City.  * 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  (jorp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  (Torp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  Gan.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FAfTTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  (3orp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS  AND  HOSE 
M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Gums,  Labeling.  _ 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE.  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F,  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

H.  C.  Chapman,  Detroit,  Mich. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

RUBBER  GOODS.  APRONS,  GLOVES,  BOOTS, 
HOSE,  FIRE  HOSE. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Scales 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Bras* 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burnins 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Genera' 
Agents. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Landsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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-Pl-ANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CAMS  PER  YEA 

Sw  MAIN  OFFICE 

^%^BALTIMORE  MD.  ^ 


SUPERIOR  SEEDS 

For  The  Canning  and  Pickling  Industries 


MASTER  MARGLOBE 

When  you  want  a  better  Tomato  than  you  have 
been  using  try  our  MASTER  MARGLOBE.  It  is  as 
nearly  perfect  as  a  Tomato  will  ever  be:  smooth,  good 
deep  scarlet  color,  very  solid,  with  few  seeds  and  is 
wonderfully  productive. 

THE  PRITCHARD  is  another  exceptionally  fine 
variety,  slightly  smaller  and  somewhat  earlier  than 
Marglobe. 

We  are  growers  of  a  complete  line  of  all  seeds 
for  canners  use: 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  BEET, 
TOMATO,  PUMPKIN,  SQUASH 

Correspondence  Invited. 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  and  SONS,  Milford/  Conn. 

Branches  and  Shipping  points — TOLEDO,  O.,  ATLANTA,  GA.,  MILFORD,  CONN. 


WEIRTON.W.VA. 


OREFATHERS 


A  few  months  •  and  seeds 
like  these  become  the  crops 
•  in  turn  the  foodstuffs  of 
the  future. 


Events  in  the  packing  trades 
move  swiftly  and  they  take 
a  sharpshooter's  aim!  It's  so 
with  CANS!  •  and  tho  the 
day's  requirement  may 
as  far  distant  as  from  seecT 
to  crop  •  it  won 't  be  long! 


TODAY!  Metal  Package  is 
grooming  its  great  plant 
facilities  and  field  forces 
•  concentrating-  upon  the 
summer's  rush  •  the  CAN 
SUPPLY  of  1935! 


•  <:IIICA<;0  •  BOSTON 
MILTON  •  OHIO 


